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PREFACE 


Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Judge  Isaac  L.  Endress  of  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  found  a manuscript  written  1855-60,  and  prepared 
for  publication,  covering  the  genealogical  history  of  the  family  of 
Endress  im  Hof  from  about  A.  D.  1300  down  to  1766,  when  John 
Zachariah  Endress  sailed  for  America.  The  data  as  to  this  early 
history  of  the  family  are  the  result  of  much  labor,  and  several  trips 
to  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia  and  other  places  where  large 
and  comprehensive  libraries  were  available,  containing  German 
works  contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  who 
were  mentioned  therein,  and  other  books  of  reference. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  John  Zachariah  Endress  was  com- 
piled by  Captain  William  Fitzhugh  Endress,  U.  S.  A.,  in  January, 
1914,  from  the  family  records;  and  it  has  now  been  my  labor  of  love 
and  duty  to  complete  the  work  and  bring  it  down  to  date. 

In  doing  so  I have  tried  to  catch  the  point  of  view  of  my  former 
collaborators  and  carry  out  their  intentions  and  ideas.  I ask  those 
who  may  read  these  lines  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  work  is  not 
written  for  the  general  public.  It  is  not  for  sale,  or  for  general 
distribution.  Copies  will  be  placed  on  file  in  the  leading  libraries  of 
the  country  that  the  record  may  be  imperishable  for  all  time;  the 
remainder  of  the  issue  being  distributed  to  those  only  who  are  per- 
sonally interested,  to  whom  it  may  be  of  value,  with  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing to  future  generations  the  inspiration  to  high  ideals  and  good 
works  induced  by  a knowledge  of  their  ancestors  and  what  they  ac- 
complished. To  this  end  it  has  been  sought  to  portray  character  as 
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well  as  accomplishments,  and  as  “a  man  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps,”  there  have  been  brought  into  the  narrative  intimate  fam- 
ily friends  whose  influence  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
character  irrespective  of  blood  relationship  or  hereditary  influences. 
Also  many  incidents  are  related  of  a purely  personal  nature,  appar- 
ently trivial,  yet  having  a bearing  on  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  would  have  no  place  in  a work  intended  for  the  public 
in  general. 

Along  this  same  line  of  thought,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  the  somewhat  remarkable  record  of  religious  faith  con- 
tinuing unbroken  throughout  the  generations.  From  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Imhof  famliy  we  find  mentioned  munificent  gifts 
to  the  Church,  beginning  with  that  world-famous  marvel  of  stone 
sculpture,  known  as  the  Imhof  Memorial,  erected  A.  D.  1500  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lorenz  at  Nuremburg,  the  crowning  life-work  of 
Adam  Krafft,  together  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Rochas,  1519-21,  and 
many  other  memorial  gifts  in  that  ancient  city,  all  gifts  of  the  Imhof 
family;  followed  in  1530  by  the  participation  in  the  Augsburg  Diet 
by  Herr  Endress  Imhof,  Senator  and  delegate  from  the  city  of 
Nuremburg,  where  was  produced  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
Faith,  which,  from  that  moment,  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  Later  we  find  reference  to  the  large  family  Bible 
published  in  1670,  and  brought  to  this  country  by  John  Zachariah 
Endress  in  1766,  his  most  treasured  possession,  and  undoubtedly 
his  most  weighty  one.  His  son,  the  Reverend  Christian  F.  L. 
Endress,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  first  great  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  this  country;  and  again  his  son,  Judge  Isaac 
L.  Endress,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church 
at  Dansville,  N.  Y. ; completing  an  unbroken  line  covering  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  indicating  their  strong  Christian  faith  and 
deep  religious  fervor.  It  is  indeed  a remarkable  record,  and  an 
inheritance  to  be  treasured  by  all  their  descendants  who  have  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  placing  this  work  on  the  book-shelf  with  other  works  of 
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reference,  may  I beg  that  it  be  not  judged  from  a literary  stand- 
point, for  which  it  makes  no  claim. 

It  is  simply  a statement  of  facts  put  together  in  proper  order, 
with  such  estimates  of  individual  character  as  have  been  gleaned 
from  authoritative  sources. 

William  Fries  Endress 

July,  1926 


FOREWORD 

JOHN  ZACHARIAH  ENDRESS,  the  first  of  his  name  and 
race  in  North  America  (1766) , was  descended  from  the  Franconian 
family  of  IM  HOF.  His  immediate  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  District 
of  Wertheim,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn,  within  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lowenstein- Wertheim,  now  a part  of  Bavaria. 
NICHOLAS  ENDRESS,  the  first  of  the  family  at  Wertheim, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (nat.  about  1546),  and  was  a 
grandson  of  that  Endress  in  Hof,  who  was  a Senator  of  Nurem- 
burg,  and  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg,  1530.  This 
Senator  is,  by  Christian  Endress,  in  his  Baptismal  Record  (made 
1824),  called  Jacob  Endress,  and  by  Saubertum  in  (1631)  History 
of  the  Augsburg  Diet,  is  styled  at  one  place  “Endress  im  Hoff,” 
and  at  another  place  “Herr  Endress  im  Hofe.” 

The  name  of  Endress,  which  is  the  Nuremburg  pronunciation 
of  Andruss  (English,  Andrew),  was  adopted  by  one  branch  of 
the  family  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  when  John  IV  im 
Hof  had  three  sons,  Peter,  Gabriel  and  Andreas,  or  Endress,  who 
founded  as  many  lines  of  the  family.  This  name  Endress  (i.  e. 
Andreas,  Andrew)  was  spelt  indifferently  with  a double  or  single 
“S”  as  late  as  the  time  of  John  Zachariah  (1750) ; in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  more  frequently  “Endres”;  afterwards  more  fre- 
quently “Endress.”  When  used  as  a Christian  name  it  is  likewise 
spelt  both  ways;  thus,  John  Zachariah  calls  his  grandfather  “An- 
dress Endress,”  and  the  son  of  his  first  marriage  (born  1762-3) 
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“Andress  Philip  Endress.”  The  initial  vowel  “A”  was  in  Nurem- 
burg-prevailing  dialect  spoken  as  the  English  “A”  or  German 
“E,”  and  was  by  them  usually  so  written,  not  alone  in  this  word, 
but  in  many  others.  Thus,  John  IV  (Johann,  commonly  called 
Hanns)  is  known  as  “Henns”  (pronounced  like  Haines),  and  is 
so  styled  even  in  some  of  the  Genealogical  Tables  of  Franconia. 
And  the  line  of  which  he  is  the  progenitor  is  called  the  Henns-ian 
Line  in  the  “Geschlecht  und  Wappen-beschreibung  zu  dem  neuen, 
etc.”  Niirnberg,  1791,  4to. 


GENERATIONS 


I. 

Johann  Im  Hof. 

II. 

Johann  II  Im  Hof. 

III. 

Konrad  Im  Hof. 

IV. 

Konrad  II  Im  Hof. 

V. 

Johann  III  Im  Hof. 

VI. 

Johann  IV  Im  Hof. 

VII. 

Andreas  Im  Hof. 

VIII. 

Endress  Im  Hof. 

IX. 

Nicholas  Endress. 

X. 

Peter  Endress. 

XI. 

Nicholas  Endress  II. 

XII. 

Andress  Endress. 

XIII. 

Philip  Jacob  Endress. 

XIV. 

John  Zachariah  Endress. 

XV. 

Christian  Frederick  Lewis  Endress. 

XVI. 

Isaac  Lewis  Endress. 

XVII. 

William  Fries  Endress. 

XVIII. 

William  Fitzhugh  Endress. 
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Im  Hof,  Imhof,  Imhoff  (a) 

“A  Baronial  Race,  (b)  spreading  out  into  many  branches, 
and  still  flourishing  in  three  principal  lines,  viz: — the  Swabian, 
Franconian  and  Italian,  with  many  subdivisions.  In  the  records 
of  the  12th  century  it  is  frequently  found  under  the  name  of  ‘de- 
Curia,’  or  ‘in  Curia.’  As  early  as  the  13th  century  it  divided  it- 
self into  two  principal  branches,  which  assumed  different  arms.”  (c) . 

“The  elder  (branch)  remained  at  the  original  seat  of  the  race 
in  the  City  of  Laningen  (d)  in  Swabia  (now  Bavaria)  where  a 
village  called  Imhoff  may  yet  be  found.  The  younger  migrated 

( а ) Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Allgemeine  Encyclopedic.  Title, 
“Imhof.” 

(б)  Freiheelisches  Geschlecht.  In  the  “Geschlecht  und  Wappen-buch,”  1791, 
it  is  described  as  “a  very  ancient  race  of  noble  (ritterburtiges,  knightly)  descent, 
whose  origin  loses  itself  in  the  hoary  ages  of  antiquity  (in  dem  grauesten  zeiten 
sich  verliert).  In  the  earliest  ages  it  styled  itself  ‘Im  Hof’  and  also  ‘Von  Hof’ 
(Latin, — in  Curia,  de  Curia,  also,  de  Villa,  English,  In  Court),  had  extensive 
estates,  and  still  has,  in  Swabia,  Graubanden  and  Franconia,  and  is  now  spread 
abroad  into  many  countries.” 

(c)  The  Gesch.  und  Wappb.  states  as  follows: — “Das  Stammwappen  ist 
im  rubinrothem  Schild  ein  goldener  reehtsgekehrter  Seelowe  mit  offenen  Rachen, 
und  herausgeschlagener  rothen  Zunge,  auf  dem  einen  Fuss  stehend,  und  mit  dem 
andern  zum  Streit  gerichtet,  mit  iiber  dem  Kopf  geschlagenem  Schwanz.  Auf 
dem  Helm  steht  ein  dergleiche  Seelowe,  wie  im  Schild,  und  die  Helm-decke  ist  roth 
und  gulden.  Dieses  stammwappen  wird  von  der  Heeren  von  Imhof  zu  Nurnburg, 
zu  Augsburg,  and  von  alien  denzenigen,  welche  kein  vermehrtes  Wappen  ange- 
kommen  haben,  gefuhrt.”  Translated.  The  family-arms  are,  in  a ruby-red 
shield,  a golden  sea-lion,  turned  to  the  right,  with  open  jaws  and  red  tongue 
stretching  forth,  standing  upon  one  foot  and  raising  the  other  for  combat,  the 
tail  extending  over  the  head.  Upon  the  helmet  stands  a similar  sea-lion,  and  the 
helmet  ornaments  are  red  and  gold.  These  (original)  family  arms  are  still  borne 
by  the  Von  Imhof s of  Nuremburg,  Augsburg,  and  by  all  those  who  have  not 
assumed  additional  arms.  See  frontispiece. 

(d)  The  City  of  Laningen  is  situate  upon  the  north,  or  left,  bank  of  the 
Danube,  481/2  deg.  N.  Lat.  It  is  described  in  Murray’s  “Handbook  of  Southern 
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into  the  Voigtland  (Franconia),  obtained  the  Knight-fees  (a)  of 
St.  Johns,  near  Beyreuth,  and  Trebgast  near  Culmbach,  and  be- 
came extinct  A.  D.  1630. 

I. — JOHANN  IM  HOF,  (b)  who  died  A.  D.  1341,  and  is  buried 
at  Laningen,  is  the  progenitor  from  whom  all  the  race  is  “docu- 
mentired.”  (c)  ( d ) “He  dwelt  upon  his  estates  ( e ) at  Laningen, 
and  was  married  to  Anna  von  Gundelfingen.”  (/) 


Germany”  as  a town  of  4000  inhabitants.  He  adds, — “It  boasts  of  having  pro- 
duced the  most  learned  man  (Albertus  Magnus,  the  Magician  and  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  whose  house  is  shown  in  the  market-place)  ; the  most  beautiful  woman 
(a  Countess  of  Dillingen) ; and  the  largest  horse;  and  the  portraits  of  all  three 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  watch-tower,  called  the  Hof-Tower,  in  the 
town.”  It  is  about  25  miles  west  of  Augsburg  and  60  south  of  Nuremburg,  and 
6 or  8 miles  from  the  western  boundaries  of  Bavaria.  (1858.) 

(а)  Ritter-guter.  The  place  is  described  by  Haller  in  his  “Handbuch  fur 
Reisenden”  as  follows: — “St.  Johns,  sometimes  called  Alten  Trebgast,  has  222 
inhabitants,  a Parish  church,  a school,  and  mill.  The  noble  family  of  Imhof 
held  it  as  a knight-fee  until  1597,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Varells,  and  in  1616 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Margrave  Christian.  To  the  village  belongs  the  famous 
Hermitage,  to  which  the  people  of  Beyreuth  are  accustomed  to  make  frequent 
pilgrimages.” 

(б)  In  the  Gesch.  & Wapp.  he  is  called  “Hanns  im  Hof”  and  so  likewise  are 
all  his  descendants  of  the  name  of  John  until  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

(c)  Derive  their  descent  according  to  Documents. 

( d ) Translated  from  the  “Gesch.  und  Wappenb.” 

( e ) Gesch.  & Wapp.  “auf  seinem  Gute”;  and  the  same  work  adds  that 
“according  to  Biederman’s  Genealogie  it  appears  even  at  this  early  date  that 
the  family  were  included  among  the  Franconian  nobility”  i.e.  as  well  as  the 
Swabian.  But  probably  this  was  the  line  of  St.  Johns  & Trebgast  which  became 
extinct  in  1630. 

(/)  Gundelfingen  is  a small  town  about  5 English  miles  from  Laningen. 

John  lived  during  the  troublous  reign  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  John  XXII.  Frederic  of  Austria  claimed 
the  Empire  and  was  sustained  by  the  Pope;  while  the  war  was  complicated  by 
the  War  of  Independence  of  the  Swiss  against  Austria.  In  November,  1315,  was 
fought,  by  the  Swiss,  the  great  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  whole  Austrian 
Army,  in  spite  of  all  its  chivalric  bravery  and  superior  discipline,  was  completely 
annihilated.  Swabia  generally,  at  least  the  cities,  took  part  with  Lewis,  and  in 
1322,  at  the  battle  of  Muhldorf,  the  great  Gen.  Schwepperman  of  Nuremburg 
gained  a decisive  victory  for  the  Emperor.  Subsequently  Frederic  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  and  died  in  1330,  but  his  brother  Leopold  and  the  Pope  continued 
their  hostility.  Thus  the  Emperor’s  whole  reign  was  a history  of  confusion  and 
anarchy. 

That  Laningen  and  Nuremburg  were  united  in  friendship  with  the  Emperor 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  the  son  of  John  having  married  Anna  von  Gross, 
and  being  adopted  (1351)  among  the  families  of  Nuremburg  capable  of  holding 
the  office  of  Senator. 
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II. — JOHANN  II  (a)  procured,  in  A.  D.  1351,  citizenship  in 
Nuremburg  through  his  wife  Anna  von  Gross,  (b)  and  was 
adopted  among  the  families  capable  of  holding  the  office  of  Senator. 
(c)  He  had  seven  sons,  the  names  of  four  of  them  being 

(а)  The  “Gesch.  & Wapp.”  is  not  so  careful  and  reliable  in  its  details  as 
the  Allg.  Encycl.  It  has  confounded  the  histories  of  John  I and  John  II,  saying 
of  the  former  “Hanns  im  Hof  was  the  first  of  his  name  who  settled  in  Nuremburg 
and  was,  1351,  with  his  descendants  included  among  the  families  from  whom  the 
High  Council  was  formed.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  race  have  emigrated  further 
and  settled  at  other  places.  From  his  son  Ulrich  were  descended  the  ‘von  Im- 
hofs’  at  St.  Johns  and  Trebgast,  included  in  the  Baronial  class  of  Franconia. 
From  his  son  Hanns  (or  rather  from  a great-grandson  of  the  latter)  are  de- 
scended all  the  families  of  Imhof.”  The  error  is  in  this:  that  Hanns  (or  John  I) 
died  and  was  buried  at  Laningen  in  1341,  and  the  “Encycl.”  must  be  correct  in 
stating  that  it  was  his  son  who  married  at  Nuremburg  and  lived  there.  It  is 
also  an  error  to  state  that  Ulrich  founded  the  Baronial  line  of  St.  Johns.  This 
line,  according  to  the  “Encycl.”  had  branched  off  from  the  elder  line  and  settled 
in  Franconia  in  the  previous  century. 

(б)  About  the  year  1323  the  Emperor,  Lewis  IV,  granted  to  Burgrave  Fred- 
erick the  Imperial  Subsidy  of  2000  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  Nuremburg,  and  hypoth- 
ecated to  him  the  Jewish  tax  of  700  pounds,  and  the  office  of  Imperial  Deputy 
(the  place  of  highest  dignity  in  the  city)  for  1100  pounds.  This  occasioned  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens,  and  the  Emperor  desired  to  redeem  the  pledge 
in  order  to  satisfy  them,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  so  at  the  time.  The  money 
was  thereupon  advanced  by  Conrad  Gross,  a wealthy  citizen  of  Nuremburg,  who 
himself  took  the  subsidy  and  the  hypothecation  of  the  tax  and  the  office  of  Im- 
perial Deputy,  this  in  A.  D.  1339.  He  retained  the  office;  the  hypothecation 
was  renewed  in  1347  for  the  sum  of  3000  pounds;  and  in  1359  it  was  confirmed 
to  him.  Niirnberg  Taschenbuch  (1822),  p.  41,  vol.  1. 

(c)  Nuremburg  was  a free  city,  possessing  a constitution  of  its  own,  and 
enjoying  the  privileges,  grants  and  immunities  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  various  German  Emperors,  beginning  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  1219,  such 
as  free  election  of  magistrates  and  independent  courts  of  justice.  Murray  in 
his  “Handbook  of  Southern  Germany,”  published  1858,  briefly  describes  the 
policy  of  the  city  as  follows: — “The  ancient  form  of  government  of  Nuremburg 
was  decidedly  aristocratic,  and  bore  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Venice.  About 
30  patrician  families  for  a long  time  monopolized  the  chief  authority,  and  from 
among  them  was  chosen  the  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  eight  members,  who 
formed  the  Executive.  The  city  formerly  contained  about  70,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  (under  its  jurisdiction)  comprised  about  270 
square  miles.  That  which  was  once  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  free 
and  Imperial  cities,  the  residence  of  emperors,  the  seat  of  diets,  the  focus  of  the 
trade  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town  in  Germany, 
the  home  of  German  freedom  and  art,  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  of  poetry  (in  its 
uncouth  infancy,  it  is  true),  and  of  almost  numberless  useful  inventions — which 
was  alternately  the  courted  ally  and  the  dreaded  rival  of  sovereign  princes — had 
degenerated  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
into  a dull  provincial  town.  Forsaken  by  its  ancient  commerce,  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  galleons  of  its  own  merchants  of  former  days,  abandoned 
by  the  receding  tide.  Its  manufactures,  once  so  universally  known  and  prized  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  give  rise  to  a proverb, — 
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III. — KONRAD,  Balthazar,  Nicholas  and  Ulrich  and  the  first 
three  founded  as  many  lines  of  the  family.  The  descendants  of 

‘Nuremburg’s  hand 

Goes  through  every  land,’ 

were  reduced  to  dribble  in  lead  pencils,  pill-boxes,  and  children’s  toys. 

“It  has,  however,  of  late  years,  experienced  a considerable  revival  of  prosper- 
ity, the  population  having  increased  from  45,000  in  1843,  to  50,000  in  1855. 
(Note,  294,000  in  1905.)  In  spite  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone  of  fortune 
and  conditions,  the  old  city  remains  almost  unaltered,  retaining,  probably  more 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  the  aspect  of  times  long  gone  by.  It  is  surrounded 
by  feudal  walls  and  turrets  (of  which,  in  former  days,  it  boasted  to  possess  365), 
faced  and  strengthened  in  more  recent  times,  when  the  influence  of  gunpowder 
began  to  be  felt,  by  ramparts  and  incipient  bastions,  resembling  the  early  Italian 
mode  of  modern  fortifications.  These  again  are  enclosed  by  a ditch  100  ft.  wide 
and  50  ft.  deep,  the  sides  of  which  are  faced  throughout  with  masonry.  Its  4 
principal  arched  gates  are  flanked  by  massive  cylindrical  watch-towers,  no  longer 
of  use  as  fortifications,  but  picturesque  in  a high  degree,  and  serving  to  complete 
the  coronet  of  antique  towers  which  encircle  the  city,  as  seen  from  a distance. 
The  stranger  arriving  within  its  walls  might  fancy  himself  carried  back  to  a 
distant  century,  as  he  threads  its  irregular  streets,  and  examines  its  quaint 
gable-faced  houses.  Its  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  monuments  of  the  piety 
and  charity  of  its  citizens,  are  singularly  perfect;  having  escaped  unharmed  the 
storm  of  war,  sieges,  and  even  of  the  Reformation,  which  its  inhabitants  adopted 
at  an  early  period,  and  without  any  outbreak  of  fanatic  iconoclasm.  Its  private 
buildings,  including  the  palace-like  mansions  of  its  patrician  citizens  and  mer- 
chants nobles,  having  been  built  of  stone,  are  equally  well  preserved.  Many  of 
them  are  still  inhabited  by  the  families  whose  forefathers  originally  constructed 
them.  Though  built  in  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  period,  with  narrow,  but 
highly  ornamented  fronts,  and  acutely  pointed  gables,  they  are  often  of  large 
size,  enclosing  2 or  3 courts,  and  extending  back  from  one  street  into  another. 
The  ground  story,  low  and  vaulted,  was  usually  occupied  as  a warehouse;  the 
habitable  part,  though  not  laid  out  in  a manner  consistent  with  modern  ideas  of 
comfort,  was  richly  decorated  with  carving  and  stucco;  indeed,  an  ancient  author 
(Aeneas  Sylvius),  speaking  of  the  splendour  of  Nuremburg,  declares  that  a 
simple  citizen  was  better  lodged  than  the  king  of  Scotland.  An  additional  in- 
terest is  reflected  upon  this  venerable  city  by  the  fame  and  works  of  Diirer, 
Vischer,  Krafft,  Stoss,  &c. ; and,  though  stripped,  to  a great  extent,  of  these 
treasures,  in  consequence  of  public  and  private  poverty,  she  owes  her  chief 
ornaments  to  the  still  remaining  productions  of  their  skill.  In  its  ancient  and 
palmy  state,  when  the  seat  of  arts  and  of  a far  more  extensive  commerce  than  at 
present,  it  was  termed  the  Gothic  Athens.”  Murray  says  further: — “The  civic 
noblesse  of  Nuremburg  cedes  to  none  in  antiquity;  several  existing  families  trace 
their  descent  in  a direct  line  up  to  the  11th  century.  They  possess  complete  and 
very  curious  domestic  archives,  and  often  a manuscript  history  of  their  ancestors. 
(See  Kohlrausch,  p.  186-7 — Heinrich  Friedrich  Theodor,  1780-1867.  “Deutsche 
Geschichte”  (1816)?)  Kohlrausch,  speaking  of  the  cities  of  Germany  generally, 
says: — “The  families  among  whom  the  councillors  were  usually  chosen,  formed 
a civic  or  urban  nobility,  and  were  called  patrician  families.” 

Nuremburg,  and  its  patricians,  is  described  in  ancient  chronicles  as  fol- 
lows (in  the  13th  century): — “The  furniture  of  their  houses  consists  chiefly 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  amidst  all  that  meets  the  eye  nothing  is  more  conspicuous 
than  their  swords,  armor,  battle-axes  and  horses,  which  they  particularly  dis- 
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Nicholas  (a)  continued  at  Laningen  the  ancient  home  of  the  fam- 
ily. Of  the  family  of  Konrad,  a son,  Christian,  went  with  the  Span- 
ish Armada  to  America  and  his  line  expired  with  his  grandson. 
But  another  son, 

IV.  — KONRAD  II,  died  in  1449  leaving  thirteen  children,  one  of 
whom: 

V.  — JOHANN  III  ( b ) was  born  A.  D.  1419,  (c)  and  died  A.  D. 
1499.  He  had,  in  two  marriages,  with  Margaret  Neudung  and 


play  as  the  chief  signs  of  their  nobility  and  the  ancient  rank  of  their  families. 
But  the  simple  citizen  also  keeps  his  arms  ready  and  in  good  order  in  his  house, 
so  that,  on  the  first  movement,  he  may  appear  fully  equipped  immediately  at  the 
appointed  place  of  assembly.” 

( a ) George,  grandson  of  Nicholas,  was  burgomaster  of  Laningen,  and  had, 
in  his  marriage  with  Fortunata  Ehringen,  six  sons  and  four  daughters: — 

1.  Wolfgang,  who  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome  in  1527. 

2.  Christopher,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  storming  of  Mailand  (Milan). 

S.  Michael,  who  died  in  Venice,  where  he  had  married. 

4.  Wendelin,  who  went  to  Bohemia. 

5.  George,  who  was  with  the  Imperial  Army  in  Hungary  and  there 
married. 

6.  Servos,  who  went  to  Spain  in  order  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  lately 
discovered  Western  Hemisphere. 

Of  the  daughters, — 

Elizabeth  entered  the  nunnery  at  Laningen. 

Beatrice,  went  to  her  brother  in  Venice  and  there  likewise  took  the  veil. 
Margaret,  entered  a nunnery  at  Tubingen. 

(b)  The  “Gesch.  & Wapp.”  says: — “From  Hanns  Imhof,  whose  consort  was 
a Gross,  or  rather  from  his  great-grandson,  whose  name  was  Hanns,  and  who 
married  a Neudungen  and  afterwards  a Laml,  are  descended  all  the  families 
of  Imhof.”  But  this  supposes  the  families  founded  by  the  descendants  of  Nich- 
olas at  Laningen,  in  Venice,  Bohemia  & Hungary  to  have  become  extinct,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  “Encyclopedic.” 

(c)  See  Kohlrausch,  p.  229.  John  lived  (1419-1499)  at  the  date  of  the 
greatest  power  and  splendor  of  Nuremburg.  “Nuremburg  was  then  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  powerful  cities  of  entire  Germany.  The  ancient  animosity 
between  the  free  citizens  and  knights  broke  out,  in  the  year  1449  into  a great 
war.  Seventeen  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Mayence,  William  of  Saxony,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  Albert  of  Austria,  &c, 
declared  war  against  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  72  imperial  towns  took  part 
with  Nuremburg  and  the  Swiss  also  sent  800  men.  This  desolating  war  (which 
especially  affected  the  rural  districts,  wherein  200  villages  were  burned  to  the 
ground)  lasted  8 years.  Eight  times  were  the  nobility  victorious;  but  in  March, 
1456,  the  army  of  the  Margrave  was  totally  beaten  near  Pillerent,  the  victory  be- 
ing mainly  gained  by  the  Swiss;  and  the  Margrave,  who  says  that  even  princely 
power  availed  not  against  the  strong  walls  and  opulence  of  the  cities,  gladly 
made  peace  with  Nuremburg.” 
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Ursula  Leml,  seventeen  children,  eight  sons  and  nine  daughters. 
His  eight  sons  (a)  founded  a like  number  of  lines  of  the  family. 

VI. — His  son,  JOHANN  IV,  of  the  second  marriage,  is  the 
founder  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family  in  Franconia.  He 
was  born  July  24,  1461,  and  died  in  1526,  Burgomaster  of  Nurem- 
hurg;  leaving  as  the  fruits  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  Muff  el, 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  John  V,  ( b ) Andreas  and 
Gabriel  founded  lines  called  after  their  respective  names.  ( c ) 
Johann  IV  and  Johann  V died  in  the  same  year,  1526,  and  four 
years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg.  ( d ) 
John  IV,  (Hans)  was  that  member  of  the  family  by  whom  was 
erected  the  famous  ornament  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenz  (e)  (St. 

(a)  The  “Gesch.  & Wapp.”  states  that  the  three  principal  lines  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  Peter,  or  Swabian,  line,  subdivided  into  the  Wittunburg  and  the 
Augsburg  lines.  The  latter  line  attained  high  rank  and  influence  in  Augsburg. 
A daughter,  Regina  Imhof,  married,  about  1483,  George  Fugger.  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  far-famed  Count  Anthony  Fugger,  and  the  ancestress  of  the 
present  Princes  of  Fugger. 

2.  The  Hennsian,  or  Franconian,  line,  of  which  further  in  the  text. 

3.  The  Ludwig,  Ludovic,  or  Italian,  line  at  Barri  in  Apulia,  which  has 
assumed  the  name  of  “in  Curia.”  This  line  became  extinct  in  the  male  descent 
at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  on  the  death  of  “Luigi  in  Curia.”  But 
his  daughter  Antonia  married  Ottavio  di  Tarsia,  and  under  the  marriage  contract 
this  family  now  styles  itself  “Tarsia  in  Curia.” 

Apulia  is  a province  of  S.  E.  Italy.  It  is  now  called  “La  Puglia”  and  is 
a constituent  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  “Bari,  terra  di”  is  a part  of 
what  was  formerly  Apulia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Adriatic;  E.  & S.  E.  by  Otranto; 
S.  & S.  W.  by  Basilica;  and  W.  by  Capitolana.  Area  2358,  population  497,432. 
It  is  the  most  fertile  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  ex- 
treme, and  causes  a great  deficiency  of  pure  water.  The  crops  are  wheat,  olives, 
tobacco,  cotton,  flax  and  fruits.  Bari  (Barri)  the  city  is  a fortified  sea-port  of 
Naples  on  the  Adriatic.  Lat.  41  deg.  Population  27,297. 

( b ) John  V was  born  in  1488.  He  married  Felicitas  Perkheimer(  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Wilibald  Perkheimer)  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

(c)  The  “Gesch.  & Wapp.”  says: — “The  Franconian  line  or  Hanns  line 
was  again  subdivided  by  Hanns  Imhof’s  sons,  in  his  marriage  with  a von 
Muffel,  into  three  principal  lines,  viz : — 

1.  Henns-ian  line. 

2.  Andreas, — Enderis,  Endres,  Endress. 

3.  Gabriel. 

The  Hanns  or  Henns  line  still  flourishes  in  Rhonwerra. 

( d ) The  Diet  met  in  1530  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V presided  in  person. 

( e ) The  church  of  St.  Lorenz,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Nuremburg,  is  of  a 
noble  Gothic  architecture,  built  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  1274-80. 


Church  of  St.  Lorenz,  Nuremberg 

Built  1274-80 
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Laurence)  in  Nuremburg,  called  the  “Sacramentshauschen,”  (a) 
and  to  the  same  person  is  to  be  credited  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  ( b ) in ‘the  Sacristy  of  the  same  church. 

VII. — ANDREAS,  ( c ) otherwise  called  Endres,  was  born  about 
A.D.  1490,  and  was  a member  of  the  Senate  ( d ) or  Rath,  of 

(a)  “One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  interior  is  the  ‘Sacraments- 
hauschen,’ or  repository  for  the  Sacramental  Wafer  (erected  A.  D.  1500),  a ta- 
pering stone  spire  of  florid  Gothic  open-work  60^/2  feet  high,  executed  with  a 
minuteness  not  commonly  bestowed  on  stone.  The  elegance  of  the  design,  and 
beautiful  sharpness  of  the  carved  ornaments,  are  wonderful;  and  so  slender  and 
graceful  is  the  structure,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  that  the  top, 
which  bends  over,  has  the  air  of  a plant  which  is  checked  in  its  further  growth. 
Above  the  ciborium”  (receptacle)  “the  principal  events  of  the  Passion  are  rep- 
resented. Here  are  in  relief,  Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother ; the  Last  Supper ; 
the  agony  in  the  garden;  Christ  before  Caiaphas;  the  crowning  with  thorns;  and 
the  scourging;  the  Crucifixion;  and  at  the  top,  the  Resurrection.  The  last  is 
round  sculpture.  The  whole  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  three  kneeling 
figures,  portraits  of  Adam  Krafft,  the  sculptor  who  executed  it,  and  his  two 
apprentices  who  helped.  It  cost  him  five  years  of  hard  labor,  and  was  finished 
A.  D.  1500.  He  received  from  one  Imhof,  for  whom  this  work  was  erected,  770 
gulden.”  Murray’s  “Handbook  of  Southern  Germany.” 

( b ) “On  the  wall  of  the  sacristy  is  an  early  picture  of  great  merit,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  and  four  Cherubim;  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  very 
graceful ; below  is  the  portrait  of  the  founder  with  the  arms  of  the  Imhof  family.” 
Murray’s  “H.  B.  of  S.  Germ.  1858.”  In  a recent  Handbook  of  Nuremburg,  this 
Madonna  is  referred  to  as  having  been  given  by  “the  patrician  family  of 
Imhof.”  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Berthold. 

In  the  Imhof  chapel  of  St.  Lorenz  Church  is  an  altar  picture,  “The  Crown- 
ing of  Mary,”  presented  by  Kunz  Imhof,  1449,  which  represents  the  coronation 
of  Mary  by  Christ,  the  side  screens  representing  two  apostles,  and  kneeling 
at  their  feet  the  dedicator  (Kunz  Imhof)  and  his  three  successive  wives. 

Beside  these  there  are  several  other  ornaments  of  the  church  ascribed  to  the 
Imhof  family;  and  in  another  part  of  the  city  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Rochus, 
built  1519-21  by  Paul  Behaim  to  the  order  of  Conrad  Imhof. 

These  gifts  to  the  Church,  totalling  more  than  from  any  other  one  of  the 
patrician  families  of  Nuremberg  indicate  not  only  the  wealth  and  position  of 
the  Imhof  family,  but  also  what  is  more  important,  their  deep  spiritual  faith  and 
devotion  to  the  Church. 

(c)  He  is  called  “Andreas”  in  the  Encycl.  which,  thruout  the  entire  history 
of  the  family  ignores  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Nuremburg.  But  M.  Johannes 
Saubertum,  in  his  History  of  the  Augsburg  Diet,  published  at  Nuremburg  by 
Wolffgang  Endters  in  1631,  (one  hundred  years  after  the  Diet,)  styles  him  by 
no  other  name  than  “Endres”  or  “Endress”  im  Hof.  p.  163.  Christian  Endress 
calls  him  Jacob  Endress,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  giving  their  children,  at  their  baptism,  several  names,  but  using  ordinarily 
only  one  in  after  life.  Thus  he,  Christian  Endress,  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Christian  Frederic  Lewis,  but  his  signature  (even  to  a note  or  deed)  was 
Christian  Endress  only;  and  John  Zachariah,  his  father^  wrote  his  name  always 
Zachariah. 

( d ) Senators  were  elected  for  life. 
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Nuremburg  in  the  year  1530.  (a)  As  such  Senator  he  attended  the 

Diet  of  Augsburg.  ( b ) The  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  were  regularly  two  in  number,  viz: — Herr  Christopher 
Kress  von  Krepenstein  (c)  and  Herr  Clement  Volkamer.  ( d ) 
But  as  the  session  continued  during  many  months  two  regular 
substitutes  were  appointed,  viz; — Herr  Bernhard  Baumgartner, 
( e ) and  Herr  Christopher  Coler.  The  council  would,  nevertheless, 
attend  personally  upon  the  transaction  of  any  business  of  vital 
importance,  (/)  such  as  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  ( g ).  Saubertum  enumerates  the  Councillors  who 


( а ) The  city  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  almost  unanimously. 

(б)  The  diet  assembled  in  1530.  Kohlrausch  says: — “The  Emperor  Charles 
V made  his  entry  into  Augsburg  with  great  pomp,  June  22nd,  surrounded  by 
the  numerous  electoral  and  other  princes  and  nobles.”  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  great  Charles  became  the  guest  of  the  famous  Count  Anthony  Fugger 
in  his  copper-covered  house  in  the  wine-market.  The  wealth  of  this  noble  banker 
(the  son  of  Regina  Imhof)  was  so  enormous  as  to  pass  into  a proverb  in  the 
Spanish  dominions  of  Charles, — “as  rich  as  a Fugger,”  says  Cervantes  in  Don 
Quixote.  It  was  in  this  house  and  on  this  occasion  that  Count  Anthony,  having 
bonds  of  the  Emperor  for  large  loans  which  Charles  could  not  conveniently  meet, 
burned  them  in  a fire  made  of  cinnamon  wood.  A full  and  accurate  history 
of  this  family  may  be  found  in  Vehse’s  “Hofe  der  Mediatizerten.”  The  author, 
though  a Protestant,  has  a warm  admiration  for  these  Catholic  Princes,  whose 
motto  was  “God  and  the  Virgin.” 

(c)  Progenitor  of  the  Counts  of  Krepenstein  or  Crepstein,  now  in  Aus- 
tria,— and  Catholics. 

(d)  The  Volkamers  were  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Na- 
remburg  for  several  centuries.  In  the  previous  century  they  had  contributed 
towards  adorning  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz.  Keller  says: — “The  Volkamer 
window  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  building.”  And  Murray 
notes  the  “splendid  painted  glass  windows  (1459-1477)  gifts  of  the  patrician 
families  of  Nuremburg,  whose  richly  emblazoned  coats  of  arms  they  bear.  The 
finest  of  all  is  the  Volkamer  window,  which,  for  the  depth  and  brightness  of  its 
colors,  and  the  excellence  of  the  design  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  glass-painting  to  be  found  in  Europe.” 

(e)  This  was  another  eminent  Nuremburg  patrician  family,  which  has 
given  many  statesmen  and  civilians  of  great  reputation  to  Germany.  Bernhard 
was  not  as  distinguished  as  Jerome  (Hieronymous)  mentioned  afterwards,  who 
was  an  intimate  and  correspondent  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  a man  of 
great  ability. 

(/)  Saubertum  gives  all  the  names  here  mentioned.  The  signature  was 
finally  set  to  this  famous  instrument  as  follows: — “The  Senate  and  Magistracy 
of  Nuremburg.” 

( g ) “When  now  the  question  of  religious  disputes  was  at  length  discussed 
before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  the  Protestant  Princes  laid  before  the  assembly  their 
Confession  of  Faith,  exhibiting  in  succinct,  but  comprehensive  language  all  the 


The  Sacramentshauschen,  or  Repository  for  the  Sacramental 
Wafer,  Erected  a.d.  1500  by  John  IV  Im  Hof 


Sculptor,  Adam  Krafft 
Etching  by  Paul  Ritter,  1888 


Detail  of  Central  Portion  of  the  Sacramentshauschen. 
Above,  the  Scourging  of  Christ — Below,  Christ 
Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother 


Adam  Krafft,  a.d.  1500 


Berthold’s  Madonna  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Lorenz,  Painted  on  Wood  About  1440 

Underneath  is  the  portrait  of  the  founder  and  his  family,  with  the  Imhof  arms 


Altar  Picture  (Altarbild)  in  the  Imhof  Chapel,  “The  Crowning  of  Mary.” 

Berthold,  1440 

Presented  to  St.  Lorenz  Church  by  Kunz  Imhof,  1449 


The  Chapel  of  St.  Rochus 

Built  by  Paul  Behaim,  1519-21,  to  the  Order  of  Conrad  Imhof 
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participated  in  that  proceeding,  (a)  viz: — in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, Jerome  Baumgartner,  Endress  im  Hoff,  the  Harstoeffers, 


articles  in  which  the  new  church  differed  from  the  old.  This  was  completed  by 
Melancthon  from  the  seventeen  Articles  prepared  by  Luther  at  Schwabach,  and 
from  other  writings  which  the  Protestant  Princes  brought  with  them;  thus 
was  produced  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which,  from  that  moment,  has  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Protestant  church.  It  was  read  publicly  before  the  Diet  by 
Bayer,  the  chancellor  of  Saxony,  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  its  reading  occupied 
several  hours.  ” Kohlrausch. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  was  very  unwilling  that  the  Confession 
should  be  made  public.  At  first  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  read  in  Latin; 
to  which  Bayer,  the  chancellor  of  Saxony,  boldly  replied,  “Sire,  we  are  on  Ger- 
man ground,  and  I trust  that  your  Majesty  will  not  order  the  apology  of  our 
Faith,  which  ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible,  to  be  read  in  a language  not 
understood  by  Germans.”  He  then  proceeded  to  read  it  in  a voice  so  loud 
and  distinct,  that  it  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  even  by  the  crowds 
assembled  under  the  windows  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace.  This  important 

event  is  noted  to  have  taken  place  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of 

June,  1530,  in  the  large  building  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  now  called  the  “Rezi- 
dens,”  formerly  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Augsburg. 

(a)  The  instrument  had  nine  signatures,  viz: — John,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Elector;  George,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg;  Ernest,  Duke  of  Luneburg;  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse;  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony;  Francis,  Duke  of 

Luneburg;  Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt;  The  City  of  Nuremburg;  The  City  of 

Reutlingen. 

David  Chytroens,  Prof.  Sac.  Theol.  1578,  gives  the  signatures  in  Latin  as 
follows : — 


Caesarias  Majest.  V.  Fideles  & subditi. 

Johannes,  Dux  Saxoniae,  Elector. 

Georgius,  Marchio  Brandenburgensis. 

Ernestus,  Dux  Luneburgensis. 

Philippus,  Landgravius  Hessorum. 

Johannes  Fredericus,  Dux  Saxoniae. 

Franciscus,  Dux  Luneburgensis. 

Vuolfgangus,  Princeps  ab  Anhalt. 

Senatus  Magistratusque  Nurnburg. 

Senatus  Reutlingensis. 

John  was  that  Duke  of  Saxony  distinguished  in  history  as  John  the  Firm. 
Of  him  Kohlrausch  says: — “At  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Princes  was  John, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  a man  whose  remarkable  zeal  and  firmness  acquired  for  him 
the  surname  by  which  posterity  has  distinguished  him.  When  even  threatened 
by  the  Emperor  with  his  refusal  to  invest  him  with  the  enfeoffment  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  he  still  maintained  his  position.  This  prince,  the  last  of  the 
four  excellent  sons  of  Ernest,  possessed  a simple  but  resolute  mind,  which,  when 
once  under  the  influence  of  conviction  was  impressed  by  no  fear,  regardful  of  no 
sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  with  his 
inferior  power  it  must  be  impossible  for  him  to  contend  against  the  mighty  and 
preponderating  force  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V ; but  the  question  he  put  to  him- 
self was, — “Whether  he  should  renounce  the  Almighty  power  of  God,  or  the 
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and  other  eminent  members  of  the  Senate,  (a)  Andreas  or  En- 
dress  had  three  sons;  1,  William;  2,  Endress;  3,  Jeremiah,  who 
established  again  three  lines,  the  Andreasische  or  Enderesian  line 
being  continued  in  the  person  of  the  second  son.  The  line  of 
William  still  flourishes  in  Nuremburg,  Saxony  and  the  East 
Indies,  (b) 


world?”  And  the  answer  to  which  removed  all  doubt  from  his  mind  and  heart. 
He  was  much  encouraged  and  confirmed  in  his  conviction  by  the  letters  of  Lu- 
ther, who,  on  account  of  the  Ban  still  in  force  against  him,  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed only  as  far  as  Cobourg,  from  which  place  he  watched  the  important  pro- 
ceedings that  were  taking  place  in  Augsburg  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  ex- 
pectation; but  at  the  same  time  with  an  indomitable  resolution  inspired  by  his 
faith  and  zeal  in  the  great  cause.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  Luther  composed 
his  beautiful  Hymn,  “Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.”  (“A  mighty  rock  is  our 
God.”) 

(a)  Among  the  family  records  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Endress 
is  still  preserved  in  good  condition  a German  Bible  published  in  Nuremburg  by 
Christoph  Endter  in  1670,  and  brought  to  this  country  by  John  Zachariah  En- 
dress, which  contains  about  1800  pages,  10%  by  17  inches,  the  book  being  about  6 
inches  thick,  bound  in  tooled  vellum  over  boards  with  brass  and  leather  clasps. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings,  etchings  and  wood-cuts,  including 
full-page  portraits  of  Moses,  Esaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  also  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John;  maps  of  Jerusalem  (perspective),  and  of  Par- 
adise, Canaan,  and  other  lands  of  the  prophets,  with  drawings  and  plans  of  the 
ark;  all  in  the  style  of  the  period,  but  finely  executed  with  remarkable  skill  in 
engraving. 

The  book  opens  with  12  full-page  engravings,  showing  portraits  of  Dukes 
of  Saxony  with  their  coats-of-arms,  followed  by  a full-page  portrait  of  Martin 
Luther,  the  artist  being  Christian  Richter;  and  closes  with  the  creeds, — Apos- 
tolic, Nicene,  Athanasian,  Ambrosius  and  Augustini;  a double-page  wood-cut  of 
the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530;  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  a list  of 
the  signers  thereto. 

Along  with  the  Bible  is  Saubertum’s  History  of  the  Augsburg  Diet,  published 
by  Wolffgang  Endters  at  Nuremburg  in  1631,  a leather-covered  volume  with  il- 
luminated text  of  224  pages,  with  one  large  wood-cut  of  the  Diet  in  session, 
(a  duplicate  of  the  one  in  the  Bible  mentioned  above)  and  a list  of  the  delegates 
with  biographies  of  same,  including  the  Senator  from  Nuremburg,  Herr  Endress 
im  Hoff. 

(b)  A descendant  of  William  was  that  Gustavus  William,  born  1705  at 
Nuremburg,  and  died  1750.  The  Holland  East  India  Company  made  him  Gov- 
ernor of  all  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  His  residence  was  at  Batavia. 
From  the  same  William  is  supposed  to  have  descended  the  famous  Genealogist, 
Jacob  William  Imhof,  born  1631  at  Nuremburg,  and  died  1723.  He  held  many 
important  offices,  and  wrote  many  works  of  great  reputation.  Among  these  was 
conspicuous  his  “Notitia  Sancti  Romani  Imperii,  procerum  hist,  herald,  geneal- 
ogica.”  Tubingen,  1684.  Anthony  Albert  von  Imhof,  who  figured  as  a states- 
man in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  was  said  to  be  “of  a Nuremburg 
Patrician  Family”  (Encyclopedic)  but  does  not  say  what  line.  He  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  1706,  and  died  at  Dresden,  1717. 
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Frontispiece  of  Nuremberg  Bible,  a.d.  1670.  Portrait  of 

Martin  Luther 


Artist,  Christian  Richter 
Engraver,  Peter  Troschel 
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Richter,  Artist 
Troschel,  Engraver 
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VIII. — ENDRESS  (ANDREAS)  was  born  about  the  year 
1515,  and  from  him  have  proceeded,  again,  various  branches  (a) 

(a)  From  this  Endress  are  descended  the  von  Imhofs  of  Zeigelstein,  and  the 
family  of  Mark-Helmstadt. 

The  Franconian  line  of  the  family,  which  includes  the  descendants  of 
John  IV,  has  spread  abroad  extensively,  chiefly  in,  but  likewise  beyond,  Fran- 
conia. This  country,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  Germany,  and  comprises  the  finest 
part  thereof,  was  called  from  the  year  1500  (when  the  Imperial  Circles  were 
formed)  until  1806,  the  Circle  of  Franconia.  It  lies  in  N.  L.  48  deg.  26  min.,  and 
has  an  area  of  500  German  miles,  and  a population  of  1%  millions.  It  included 
the  Bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wurzburg  and  Eichstadt,  and  the  Abbeys  of  Mer- 
gentheim;  the  princely  domains  of  Ansbach,  Bayreuth,  and  Hohenlohe;  the 
domains  of  the  Counts  of  Henneberg,  Schwarzenberg,  Castell,  Wertheim,  Rineck, 
Erbach  and  Limberg;  the  sovereign  Lordships  of  Seinsheim,  Hausen,  and  Speck- 
feld;  and  the  free  cities  of  Nuremburg,  Schweinfurt,  Rothenburg,  Weissenburg, 
and  Windsheim. 

After  the  Ecclesiastical  Sovereignties  were  secularized,  and  the  Empire 
dissolved,  A.  D.  1806,  Bavaria  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory,  viz: — 
about  435  German  sq.  miles,  with  1,200,000  inhabitants.  Wirtemburg  took  a part 
of  Ansbach,  Limburg,  Hohenlohe,  the  Abbey  of  Mergentheim,  and  a part  of 
Rothenburg.  Baden  received  Wertheim,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  a part  of  Er- 
bach. While  the  principality  of  Henneburg  was  partitioned  among  Electoral 
Hesse,  the  Grand-Ducal  and  Ducal  families  of  Saxony,  and  Prussia.  Very  few 
countries  present  so  much  of  interest  to  the  traveller  as  does  Franconia.  Its 
position  is  in  the  warmest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  portion  of  Germany. 
Mountains  alternate  with  pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  watered  by  rivers  and 
brooks.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  Of  caverns,  particularly  in  the  district 
of  the  Rhone,  there  are  more  than  26  of  great  interest.  The  antiquarian  will 
derive  great  enjoyment,  not  only  in  visiting  the  ancient  cities  of  Franconia, 
but  likewise  in  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  Vandal  monuments,  Druid 
groves  and  hillocks.  An  equal  interest  will  be  awakened  by  the  castles,  con- 
vents and  pilgrim-shrines.  Not  many  countries  are  so  rich  in  the  ruins  of 
castles  and  towers,  of  which  the  number  is  too  great  to  be  mentioned  by  their 
names.  Of  convents,  the  Augustinians  had  7,  the  Benedictines  had  11,  the  Cis- 
tercians, 5 ; and  the  Dominicans,  6.  There  were  cathedral  churches  at  Bamberg, 
Eichstadt  and  Wurzburg;  Franciscan  Cloisters  at  Burg-grub,  Dettelbach,  Hof, 
Closburg  and  10  others;  the  Jesuits  had  2,  the  Capuchins  11,  the  Carmelites  5,  and 
the  Karphansers  (Carthusians)  5.  There  were  6 Collegiate  Corporations;  and 
other  religious  endowments  for  monks  and  nuns,  28 ; only  a few  remain  standing. 
Of  Pilgrim-shrines  there  were  23.  The  cities  famous  in  history,  and  for  their 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  27,  and  possess  antiquities  and  curiosities, 
which  will  abundantly  repay  the  traveller  for  his  visit. 

Franconia  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  the  world. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholic;  the  remainder  are  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic.  The  Jews  have  increased  of  late  years,  they  were  formerly  not  allowed 
in  the  free  cities.  The  earliest  German  inhabitants  were  called  by  Tacitus  “Her- 
munduri,” and  were  a tribe  of  the  great  people  known  as  the  “Suevi”.  The  last 
mention  made  of  the  Hermunduri  in  History  is  in  A.  D.  332,  at  which  period 
the  League  of  Freemen;  or  Franks,  was  formed;  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  over-ran 
Gaul,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  the  general  migration  which  then 
took  place  the  Thuringians  occupied  the  country  of  the  Hermunduri  and  formed 
a kingdom  which  appears  in  history  in  A.  D.  470.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
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of  the  race  (some  of  which  still  flourish  in  the  city  of  Nurem- 
burg)  and  one  of  those,  which  emigrated  from  that  city  to  another 
part  of  Franconia,  is  the  family  of  Endress  of  Wertheim.  (a) 

IX.— NICHOLAS  ENDUES,  the  first  of  his  family  at  Wer- 
theim, removed  from  Nuremburg  about  the  year  1560  and  settled 
on  the  right  (or  north)  bank  of  the  Mayn  River  ( b ) at  or  near 


Danube,  the  Rhine,  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Frank 
Emperors  as  early  as  A.  D.  491.  In  630  a Franco-Thuringian  Dukedom  was 
formed,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Wurzburg;  and  the  country  was  called 
Austrasia.  Christianity  was  introduced  and  extended  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Kilian 
about  A.  D.  687.  In  717  the  family  of  Duke  Rudolph  became  extinct,  and  the 
race  of  Pepin  united  the  country  with  the  great  Empire  of  the  Franks,  calling  it 
Eastern — or  little — Frank-land.  From  this  time  the  name  of  Thuringian  dis- 
appears. St.  Boniface  was  the  promoter  of  further  Christian  missions.  The 
monasteries  of  Heidenheim,  Kitsingen  and  Oxenfurth  were  built;  and  the  Bishop- 
rics of  Wurzburg  and  Eichstadt  founded  A.  D.  742.  Under  the  government 
of  Charlemagne  Franconia  greatly  improved.  King  Lewis,  849,  divided  the 
country  into  two  Margravates  and  Duchies.  Afterwards  the  history  of  Fran- 
conia is  merged  in  that  of  Germany. 

(a)  “Wertheim,  from  Werthe-Heimath,  pleasant  home,  in  the  deep  valley 

where  the  Tauber  falls  into  the  Mayn,  where  blooms  the  flower  of  the  delicious 
‘Wertheim  wine/  the  king  of  the  wines  of  Franconia/’  Vehse.  The  Grafschaft 
(Principality)  of  Wertheim  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Mayn  River,  but  principally 
on  the  south  side  (now  Baden).  The  city  of  Wertheim,  is  now  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Districts  of  Mayn  and  Tauber  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  contain- 
ing 93,336  inhabitants.  There  is  a gymnasium  and  4 schools.  The  city  contains 
520  houses,  several  good  hotels,  and  3200  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  Wertheim 
is  everywhere  renowned  for  its  excellence.  The  town  is  very  old,  lies  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Mayn,  and  is  divided  by  the  Tauber,  and  is  enclosed  with  walls.  The 
parochial  church  is  a very  remarkable  building,  not  only  for  its  architecture,  but 
on  account  of  the  monuments  of  the  Lowenstein-Wertheim  family.  Especially 
are  noteworthy  the  Graves  of  Lewis  of  Lowenstein  and  his  consort,  Anna  von 
Stolberg.  There  are  also  three  castles;  the  old  castle  of  considerable  extent, 
built  of  fragments  of  rocks,  and  mostly  unchanged  from  its  ancient  appearance; 
and  the  two  Rezidenz  Palaces,  that  of  the  Prince  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  at 
the  end  of  the  city,  near  the  Tauber, — and  that  of  the  Count  Lowenstein- 
Wertheim  upon  the  hill  above  the  city,  1828.  Murray  describes  it  (1858)  as 
follows: — “An  ancient  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tauber  with  the  Mayn.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Lowenstein-Freudenberg  (Wertheim)  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of 
Lowenstein,  and  Freudenberg,  which  is  now  mediatized  and  incorporated  in  the 
Duchy  of  Baden.  On  the  wooded  hill  behind  the  hotel  are  the  fine  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. This  is  per- 

haps the  prettiest  spot  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mayn.” 

(b)  The  Mayn  (Main)  is  the  largest  river  of  Franconia  and  passes  thru 
a great  part  thereof.  From  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  it  flows 
the  distance  of  53  German  (English,  200)  miles.  Its  principal  sources  are 


Wertheim  on  the  Mayn.  On  the  Hillside,  the  Ancient  Castle  and  Modern 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim 
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the  town  of  Kreutz-Wertheim,  (a)  within  the  Principality  of  the 
Sovereign  County  ( b ) of  Lowenstein-Wertheim.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  year  1560  when  Nicholas  Endres  moved  to  Wer- 
theim.  The  reigning  prince  at  that  date  was  the  wise  and  pros- 
perous Count  Lewis  II  of  Lowenstein  who,  through  his  consort 
Anna  von  Stolberg,  heiress  of  the  powerful  house  of  Wertheim, 
acquired  for  his  posterity  the  Principality  of  Wertheim,  and  other 
territories,  and  the  title  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim.  Count  Lewis 


called  the  Red  Mayn  and  the  White  Mayn,  the  former  rises  in  the  Red  Mayn 
Springs  in  the  Simmel-buch,  a desolate  court-yard  at  Lindenhart,  not  far  from 
Gottsfeld;  and  it  takes  its  name  from  the  red  clay  over  which  it  flows,  and  by 
which  it  is  colored.  It  unites,  three  miles  from  Culmbach,  between  Steinhausen 
and  Frankenberg,  with  the  White  Mayn.  The  latter  rises  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Oxenkopf  in  a wild,  rocky  country.  Its  abundant  spring  gushes  forth  as 
clear  as  crystal  from  a cleft  in  the  granite  and  is  called  the  White  Mayn  Brook. 
Margrave  Frederic  had  the  spring  enclosed;  and  engraved  upon  the  stones 
the  arms  of  his  family  and  the  year,  1717.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  called 
the  “Prince’s  Spring”.  After  the  White  Mayn  unites  with  the  Red  Mayn 
it  takes  the  name  of  Mayn,  without  other  addition  until  its  Junction  with  the 
Rhine  at  Mayence.  It  has  many  great  and  small  tributaries: — the  Lauter  at 
Stoffelstein^  the  Itz  at  Baumark;  the  Brait  at  Marklbrait;  the  Wehrn  at  Great 
Wehrnfeld;  the  Saale  at  Gemiinden;  the  Lohr  at  Lohr;  the  Tauber  at  Wertheim; 
the  Aschoff  at  Aschoffenburg ; the  Midda  at  Frankfort,  and  others.  The  water 
is  fresh  and  hard,  the  specific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  descent 
is  easy;  the  bottom  is  sandy;  it  overflows  usually  in  the  spring;  inundating  and 
enriching  the  adjacent  meadows.  It  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  large  and  good 
carp,  pike,  percb,  barbot,  red-eye,  creal,  etc.  Sometimes  strange  fish  which  come 
up  from  the  Rhine  are  caught,  such  as  sturgeon  and  salmon.  After  receiving  the 
Rodach  the  Mayn  is  navigable  for  row-boats;  and  after  receiving  the  Regnity 
below  Bamberg,  navigable  with  steam.  Heller. 

(a)  Kreutz-Wertheim  (Creutz-Wertheim)  on  the  north  or  Bavarian  side 
of  the  Mayn  and  just  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tauber,  is  now  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  District  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a parish  church,  a school. 
740  inhabitants,  and  a beautiful  castle  with  gardens,  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim. 

(b)  In  the  16th  century  Germany,  containing  a population  of  about  25 
million  inhabitants,  composed  an  Empire,  formed  from  an  alliance  of  many  great 
and  petty  states  or  sovereignties.  The  constitution  is  briefly  sketched  by  the 
Geographer,  Daniel  Volker,  as  follows: — “Before  the  French  revolution  the 
German  Empire  consisted  of  266  distinct  territories  possessing  sovereign  rights; 
and  in  addition  thereto  2 Ecclesiastical  and  15  Lay  ‘Personalisten’,  i.  e.  officials 
having  quasi-sovereign  powers.  Besides  the  Emperor  there  were  72  Eccles- 
iastical sovereign  Lordships^  of  whom  three  were  Electors;  143  Lay  Sovereign 
Lordships,  of  whom  five  were  Electors;  and  51  Free  Cities,  possessing  the  rights 
of  Sovereignty  and  participating  in  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. There  were  likewise,  39  other  dependencies  (Districts,  Lordships  and 
Towns)  which  were  not  regarded  as  members  of  the  Empire,  yet  held  nominally 
immediately  from  the  Emperor.  To  these  must  be  reckoned  a yet  larger  number 
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II,  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1541,  and  continued  to  1611  (70 
years)  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  professed  the  Protestant 
Faith.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  circumstance  which  induced  the  emi- 
grant from  the  zealous  Lutheran  city  of  Nuremburg  to  take  up 
his  abode  within  the  principality  of  Wertheim.  The  Good  Em- 
peror, Maximilian  II,  had  happily  succeeded  in  establishing  gen- 
erally throughout  Germany  the  tranquillity  which,  until  that  mo- 
ment, it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  religious  divisions.  It  was  in 


of  Free  Imperial  Knights  (frei  Reichs  Ritter).  There  were  from  14-00  to  1500 
of  these  Independent  Imperial  Baronies  (Ritter-gut)  which,  legally  speaking  (but 
in  fact,  only  in  name)  were  subject  to  the  Emperor.  Thus  the  Empire  con- 
sisted of  1700  or  1800  parts  which  were  self-governing  and  independent  of  each 
other. 

“They  were  generally  divided  into  10  Circles,  an  arrangement  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  A.  D.  1512,  as  follows: — Austria, 
Burgundy,  Westphalia,  Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Franconia , 
Upper  Saxony  and  Lower  Saxony.  Each  Circle  had  its  Diet,  which  was  ar- 
ranged into  five  Benches  of  Princes,  Prelates,  Counts,  Lords,  and  Free  Cities: — 
and  elected  its  own  officers.  The  Imperial  Government  had  its  Diet,  which 
was  held  at  such  city  as  the  Emperor  might  appoint;  but,  from  the  year  1663  to 
1806,  regularly  at  Ratisbon.  The  Imperial  Diet  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Em- 
pire was  composed  of,  1st,  the  College  of  Electors  or  Electoral  Princes,  viz: — 
Mayence,  Triers  (Treves)  and  Cologne  (all  Arch-Bishops)  ; Palatine,  Branden- 
burg, Saxony,  Bohemia,  Bavaria  and  Brunswick  (or  Liineburg).  2nd,  The  Col- 
lege of  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal  Princes,  viz: — Bishops,  Margraves,  Counts, 
etc.,  the  spiritual  numbering  36,  and  the  temporal  63.  3rd,  The  College  of  54, 
Free  Cities.”  A very  lively  idea  of  the  condition  of  Germany  during  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  centuries  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Karl  Eduard  Vehse’s  introduction 
to  “The  Courts  of  Mediatized  Princes.”  A few  extracts  are  as  follows: — “Un- 
der the  old  constitution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  People  there 
were  a great  number  of  Tmmediates’  or  (so-called)  sovereignties,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  number  of  81  States,  and  5 free  cities,  which  continue  to  this  day.  From 
the  time  that  the  officers  of  the  Emperor  (i.e.  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Princes) 
had  rendered  their  Dignities  hereditary,  (which  was  accomplished  about  the 
close  of  the  13th  century)  they  deduced  from  their  rank,  as  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire,  the  Right  of  Representation  in  the  Diet.  In  the  year  1512 
there  were  about  1000  ‘Immediate’  Independent  States  of  the  Empire,  Lay  and 
Ecclesiastical.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  however,  many  old, 
powerful  and  famous  houses  of  Princes  and  Counts  became  extinct.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  Austria  had,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  15th 
Century,  commenced  the  creation  of  Princes  and  Counts  by  Patents,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  to  herself  faithful  dependents.  Such  were  the  Counts  of 
Croye,  as  well  as  the  Princes  of  Arenburg,  the  latter  of  whom  took  precedence  in 
the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Princes  before  the  ancient  and  far-famed  peers  of 
Orange  and  Hohenzollern.  After  the  Thirty  Years’  War  these  charter-princes 
were  created  by  the  dozens,  for  instance,  the  Lichtensteins,  Auensburgs,  Ester- 
hazys,  etc.,  etc.  No  great  respect  was  accorded  to  these  undistinguished  new 
Austrian  families  by  those  great  and  ancient  houses  who  had  acquired  their  names 
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Franconia,  and  at  this  time,  that  the  “Faust-Recht”  (or  Robber- 
right)  of  the  middle  ages  made  its  last  expiring  effort  in  the  person 
and  exploits  of  William  of  Grumbach,  who  devastated  different 
parts  of  Franconia,  and  murdered  the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  in 
his  own  city.  But  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  executed  the 
Ban  of  the  Empire.  He  besieged  the  Robber-Knight  in  Gotha, 
overcame  him,  and  he  was  excuted  as  a criminal.  Peace  prevailed 
until  the  death  of  Maximilian  II,  A.  D.  1575. 


from  extensive  territories,  while  the  chartered  princes  had,  only  for  form’s  sake, 
a quite  small  domain  granted  to  them,  and  supported  their  rank  by  incomes 
derived  from  the  confiscated  goods  of  the  Rebels.  Thus  ensued  the  singular 
circumstance  that  these  new  families  became,  in  respect  to  their  petty  terri- 
tories in  Germany  ‘Immediate’  to  the  Empire,  while  they  held  their  very 
extensive  possessions  in  Austria  ‘mediately’  from  the  Emperor.  There  were 
thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  Princes  by  Austria,  families  illustrious  only  for  their 
riches,  some  of  whom,  in  fact,  were  foreigners.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who 
was  the  soul  of  magnanimity  and  candor,  in  a letter  of  Oct.  12,  1702,  says  of  the 
Prince  of  Taxis  (the  founder  of  the  family  was,  in  1686,  an  Italian  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  Austria.)  ‘The  Prince  of  Taxis!  What  a senseless  busi- 
ness ! Such  princes  might  be  found  anywhere.’  And  again,  in  a letter  of  July 
18,  1718,  she  says  of  Wurmbrand  (created  Count,  1701)  ‘Of  this  Count  of 
Wurmbrand  I have  never  heard  a word  before.  It  must  be  a fiction,  or  else  one  of 
the  Austrian  Counts.’  To  sit  upon  the  same  bench  of  Princes  of  the  Diet  with 
these  recently  manufactured  Austrian  nobles,  was  a great  outrage  to  ancient, 
renowned  and  powerful  families  like  the  Guelphs,  the  Gueltins,  the  Holsteins, 
whose  descendants  now  sit  upon  the  principal  thrones  of  the  world: — those  of 
England  and  Russia.  The  old  princely  families  would  not  recognize  the  peerage 
of  these  Austrian  creations,  who  had  heretofore  been  known  only  as  ‘viri  Nobilis 
and  Fideles’  and  did  not  bear  the  title  of  ‘Illustres’  until  as  late  as  1600,  when 
they  obtained  the  rank  and  title  of  Counts  from  Bohemia.  In  that  year  Carl 
Lichtenstein  experienced  conversion  (to  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith);  and  the 
same  nobleman  afterwards  (1620)  presided  at  the  bloody  Indicature  of  Prague, 
and  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a princely  diadem.  But  an  entire  century 
passed  before  the  House  of  Lichtenstein  presumed  to  take  a seat  upon  the 
Bench  of  Princes  in  the  Diet,  and  only  in  1723  acquired  definitely  and  heredi- 
tarily the  right  of  designating  itself  ‘Illustrissimus.’  And  much  more  revolting 
must  it  have  been  to  the  ancient,  haughty  and  renowned  Counts,  who,  like  glorious 
Count  Anthony  of  Oldenburg  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Holstein,  disdained  to 
accept  the  rank  of  Prince,  when  these  newly  created  Austrian  charter  princelings 
took  precedence  of  them.  In  the  extremity  of  his  disgust,  on  one  occasion,  a 
Count  of  Orange  thrust  one  of  these  new  princes  behind  him,  saying  ‘Observe, 
Monsieur,  that  Princes  of  your  sort  take  rank  behind  Counts  like  me.’ 

“The  charter-creation,  by  Austria,  of  Princes  and  Counts  continued,  and  in 
the  320  years  between  1486  when  Croye  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  in  1806,  there  were  issued  from  Vienna  29  Prince- 
diplomas  and  23  Count-diplomas;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  there  existed  300  ‘Immediate  Feudal  Sovereignties’  to  which  should 
be  added  several  thousand  Immediate  Imperial  Barons  and  Knights,  who 
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X. — Nicholas  Endres  was  the  father  of  PETER  ENDRESS, 
who  was  born  A.  D.  1569.  He  resided  at  Creutz-Wertheim,  and 
was  principal  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  District  (a). 
He  received  the  appointment  from  Lewis  II  of  Lowenstein.  (b) 


possessed,  not  indeed  powers  of  Government,  but,  in  fact,  privileges  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  sovereignty. 

“The  dominions  of  the  ‘Immediate’  German  sovereigns  were  of  very  different 
extent.  In  their  number  were  included  the  powerful  ‘Electors,’  Kings  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia  and  Hanover-England,  as  well  as  the  petty  Imperial 
Countlings,  Barons  and  Knights,  who  might  properly  be  compared  with  the  Kings 
of  Sodom,  Gomorra,  etc.,  whose  sovereignties  consisted  of  one  village,  and  of 
whom  the  Patriarch  Abraham  overcame  four  in  battle,  with  his  army  of  318 
servants.  Some  may  remember  the  ‘Immediate  Sovereign’  Count  Limburg- 
Stymm-Wilhelmsdorf  in  Franconia,  whose  army  consisted  of  an  Ensign,  six 
officers,  and  two  privates,  but  who  caused  to  be  published  for  his  subjects  a Court 
Calendar.  Also  the  Immediate  Sovereign  Baron  Grote  in  the  Hartz,  whose 
dominions  included  one  farm,  who  delighted  to  entertain,  in  his  territory  the 
great  Frederic,  and  to  whom  the  latter  said,  ‘Voila,  deux  Sovereigns,  qui  se 
recontrant.’ 

“The  French,  who  formed  in  1806  the  Rhine-Union,  cut  down  the  list  of 
German  Sovereigns  from  300  to  30.  The  spiritual  disappeared  altogether, — the 
Lay  Sovereigns  were,  most  of  them,  mediatized,  that  is,  incorporated  into  their 
great  neighbors.  Ex.  gra.  Weid,  which,  as  late  as  1802,  made  a treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  with  France,  was  merged  into  Nassau.  Erbach  had  likewise  made  a 
similar  treaty,  but  went  willingly  into  the  arms  of  Hesse.  The  Count  of  Erbach 
had  sense  enough  to  declare  ‘That  it  was  folly  to  resist’.”  etc.  Vehse,  Vol.  40, 

p.  181. 

(o)  Zent-Graf,  i.e.  Judex,  sive  Prases  Centennoe.  Duller  in  his  first  volume 
of  History  of  Germany,  p.  343,  says,  “Insomuch  as  the  King  assumed,  and  was 
acknowledged,  to  be  the  Supreme  Judge,  he  possessed  the  right  to  appoint  the 
officers  who,  in  his  name,  should  administer  Justice  in  the  several  provinces. 
These  royal  representatives,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  had  the  ‘Baun,’  were 
called  ‘Grafen’ — ‘Graf,’  ‘Comes,’  English,  ‘Count.’  The  province  or  Judicial 
District  of  a ‘Graf’  included  several  ‘Centen,’  in  which  inferior  judges,  ‘Centen- 
aries’ (Centner-Cent-Graf),  presided.”  Pierer’s  Universal  Lexicon  says,  “The 
‘centenarius’  anciently  presided  at  all  the  chief  sittings  of  the  Courts,  and  led  the 
men  in  battle.  But  in  later  ages  he  sat  as  associate  to  the  Graf.  His  jurisdic- 
tion included  the  High  Crimes.” 

(6)  The  House  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  had  its  origin  in  a romantic  mar- 
riage of  love  made  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  the  Victorious,  Count  Palatine,  with  the 
beautiful  Clara  Dettin  of  Augsburg.  They  were  married  in  1462,  lived  happily 
in  the  palace  at  Heidelberg,  and  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1476.  The  children 
of  this  marriage,  though  legitimate,  by  the  laws  of  the  Empire  could  not  inherit 
the  rank  and  dignities  of  the  father.  Frederic  purchased  for  them  the  domains 
of  the  old  Counts  of  Lowenstein,  whose  family  had  become  extinct  in  1441.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  afterwards  (A.D.  1494)  confirmed  the  fief  as  an  Imperial 
(Immediate)  Graf-Schaft.  Lewis  I,  the  progenitor  of  the  family,  was  born  in 
1462,  and  married  a Countess  of  Montfort.  He  had  in  this  marriage  12  children, 
6 sons  and  6 daughters  (4  of  whom  took  the  veil),  and  died  in  1524. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic,  born  1502,  who  married  a Countess  of 
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Peter  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Rudol- 
phus  II,  of  Germany,  when  the  Empire  likewise  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Rudolphus  died  in  1612.  Peter  had 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  called 

XI. — NICHOLAS  ENDRESS.  He  was  born  in  1603,  and 
was  the  father  of 

XII.  — ANDRESS  ENDRESS.  He  was  born  in  1634  and  mar- 
ried an  Ebertin  von  Michelrieth  and  lived  at  or  near  the  village  of 


Konigreck  and  died  in  1541.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  II,  who  acquired 
Wertheim,  Rochefort  and  Brenberg  in  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Anna  von 
Stolberg.  He  was  a very  distinguished  Lowensteiner,  and  left  two  sons  who 
founded  the  two  still  flourishing  lines  of  the  family.  The  younger  brother,  John 
Theodoric,  was  the  Mameluke,”  (i.e.,  returned  to  the  Catholic  Communion)  and 
the  conversion  was  rewarded  by  the  promotion  of  his  line  to  the  rank  of  Prince 
in  1711.  The  present  representative  of  this  line  (Lowenstein-Wertheim-Rochefort) 
is  Prince  Carl,  born  1834.  His  sister,  the  Princess  Adelaide,  is  consort  of  Dom 
Miguel  of  Portugal.  He  has  four  Aunts,  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Rohan;  Leopold- 
ina,  widow  of  Prince  Constantine  of  L-W-R. ; Maria,  Princess  of  Isenberg- 
Birstein;  and  Princess  Eulalie,  unmarried.  He  has  one  great-aunt,  Princess  of 
Solms-Bramfels;  and  two  great-uncles,  Augustus  and  Francis.  The  elder  son  of 
Lewis  II,  Christopher  Lewis,  founded  the  line  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim-Freuden- 
burg.  He  married  a Countess  of  Manderscheid,  and  died  in  1618,  the  year  in  which 
the  Thirty  Years  War  commenced.  This  branch  of  the  family  adhered  to  the 
Lutheran  Communion  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Great  Frederic.  John 
Casimir,  a younger  brother  of  Christopher  Lewis,  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Hochst  in  1622.  Christopher  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Lewis, 
who  lived  thru  the  whole  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  ten  years  after  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.  He  married  a Countess  von  Stolberg,  and  left  four  sons  one  of 
whom,  Gustavus  Axel,  married  a Countess  of  Oetingen  and  died  in  1683.  His 
son,  Henry  Frederic,  married  an  Heiress  of  the  Counts  of  Limburg,  and  died  in 
1721.  His  son,  Count  John  Lewis  Volrath,  born  1705,  was  the  founder  of  the 
present  family  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim-Freudenberg.  He  married  a Countess  of 
Erbach  and  introduced  in  1768  into  his  family  the  law  of  Primo-geniture.  He 
died  1790.  His  son  Carl  was  a Major  General  in  the  Hanoverian  army,  married 
a princess  of  Hesse,  was  ‘mediatized’  in  1806,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince  in 
1812  and  died  in  1816.  To  him  succeeded  Prince  George,  Major  General  of 
Baden,  born  in  1775.  He  married  the  beautiful  Countess  Ernestine  Piickler  in 
1800,  died  in  1854  and  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Adolph.  He  married  Miss 
Catherine  Schlund,  daughter  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Wertheim,  who,  by  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  was  created  Baroness  of  Adlerhorst,  and  has  an  only 
child,  the  Princess  Ernestine.  The  Heir-Presumptive  of  the  family  is  the  son 
of  a younger  brother,  Prince  William,  born  1817  and  married  to  Olga,  Countess  of 
Schonberg.  He  has  a younger  brother,  Leopold,  who  is  in  the  Prussian  Army. 

“In  the  parish  church  at  Wertheim,  a wonderful  monument  presents  the  last 
branch  of  the  race  of  Counts  of  Wertheim;  Count  Michael  III,  died  1556;  his 
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Kredenbach  (a)  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mayn  about  six  miles 
from  Kreutz-Wertheim.  His  son, 

XIII.— PHILIP  JACOB  ENDRESS,  was  born  at  Kreden- 
bach on  March  14,  1682,  and  married  Eva  Dorothea  Shafer  of 
Dertingen.  ( b ) In  this  marriage  he  had  several  sons  and  daughters. 
The  sons’  names  were  Philip  Jacob  (c),  George,  and  John  Zach- 
ariah.  The  latter  stated  of  his  father  in  an  entry  made  upon  the 
fly-leaf  of  his  Book  of  Psalms,  ( d ) as  follows: — “His  peaceful  old 
age  was  terminated  Nov.  10,  1762,  without  sickness.  He  has  been 
all  his  life  a healthy  man.  His  mind  continued  sound — and  with- 
out pain,  only  by  reason  of  old  age,  he  passed  away  upon  his  bed. 
He  was  eightty  years  old — and  his  end  was  happy  in  the  Lord. 

wife,  Countess  of  Stolberg,  died  1600,  and  her  second  husband,  Philip,  Count  of 
Eberstein,  died  1589.  The  tomb  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Choir,  Count 
Michael  on  the  right  side,  in  rich  armor  with  the  staff  of  command  in  his  left 
hand.  His  right  rests  upon  the  handle  of  his  dagger.  Helmet  and  gloves  lie 
at  his  feet.  The  Countess  stands  in  the  middle  wearing  a full-skirted  dress,  and 
a plaited  ruff.  At  her  feet  stand  two  dear  little  children  clothed  only  in  their 
shirts.  Count  Philip  in  armor  similar  to  Count  Michael’s,  holds  his  sword  in  his 
left  hand,  with  his  right  laid  upon  his  breast.  These  three  life-size  statues  face 
each  other  in  as  many  richly  decorated  niches  which  are  built  in  a four-cornered 
tomb  of  Baroque  architecture,  resting  on  four  pillars.  Above  are  God  the  Father, 
and  Christ  rising  from  the  dead.  To  the  right  are  pictured  Faith,  and  Samson 
carrying  the  temple  doors;  to  the  left  Charity,  and  Jonah  thrown  up  by  the  whale. 
The  heads  of  the  statues,  worked  out  carefully  and  in  a life-like  manner,  seem  to 
be  portraits.  The  armor,  weapons,  coats  of  arms,  and  other  details  truthfully  and 
painstakingly  finished. 

Fifteen  generations  of  Counts  Wertheim  are  recorded,  ending  with  Michael 
III,  who  had  no  son  or  brother.  His  only  daughter  died  shortly  after  he  did,  and 
the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  his  widow.  Her  daughter  married 
Prince  Ludwig  von  Lowenstein  and  the  two  lines  were  united.  There  were  two 
branches  of  this  line  which  belong  to  the  highest  nobility  of  Germany. 

Prince  Lowenstein-Wertheim-Rosenberg,  residing  in  the  castle  Rheichen- 
bach,  and  Prince  Lowenstein-Wertheim-Freudenberg  at  the  castle  of  Triefenstein. 
There  is  only  one  tomb  of  a Lowenstein  in  the  church,  Ludwig  I.”  Translation 
(of  a guide-book  of  Wertheim)  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Endress  which  she 
bought  there  in  1885. 

(a)  Kredenbach  (or  Credenbach)  and  Esselbach  may  be  called  one  village, 
a brook  only  separating  them.  The  former  has  180  inhabitants,  a church,  and  a 
schoolhouse, — and  the  latter  521  inhabitants,  a church  and  two  schools. 

( b ) Dertingen,  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  not  far  from  Wertheim,  has 
785  inhabitants.  The  town  is  wealthy. 

(c)  Philip  Jacob  married  and  had  children;  and  so  likewise  had  George. 

( d ) Neu-Klingende  Harpfe  Davids.  Johann  David  Frische,  pub.  by  Johann 
Christoph  Erhardt,  Buchhandlern  in  Stutgart,  1749. 
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God  give  him  everlasting  Rest.  He  was  buried  in  the  middle  of 
our  Family-burial-place  in  Michelrieth.” 

XIV.— JOHN  ZACHARIAH  ENDRESS  was  born  at  Creden- 
bach,  August  1,  1726.  (a)  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 

Tubingen,  (b)  Very  early  in  his  life  he  became  an  extensive 
traveller.  His  son,  Christian , (c)  says: — “When  my  father  was 
young,  an  uncle,  a nobleman,  Frey  Herr  (Baron)  von  Hof,  took 
him  for  a few  years  to  Frankfort  ( d ),  and  from  thence  sent  him  to 
Geneva  where  he  stayed  about  fourteen  months,  and,  together  with 
the  young  Count  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim,  studied  Jurisprudence 
under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  famous  French  writer  and 
philosopher,  Voltaire.  He  was  sent  hence  upon  a tour  through 
Italy,  and  up  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Algiers.  ( e ) 

( а ) He  himself  adds,  in  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  “at  noon,  the  moon 
being  then  in  Sagittarius,  and  the  sun  midway  of  Leo.” 

(б)  Now  the  University  of  Wirtemberg.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1477. 
It  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  half  are  Protestants  and  half 
Catholics.  There  is  likewise  a Theological  Faculty  of  Protestants  and  a Catholic 
Theological  Faculty.  The  former  is  called  “der  Stiff”;  the  latter  “der  Con- 
vict.” It  has  a very  high  reputation  as  a school  of  learning,  and  in  1837  had 
648  students,  when  Jena  had  380,  Heidelberg  468,  Halle  638,  and  Gottingen  909. 
The  statement  that  Zachariah  Endress  was  a student  of  Tubingen  is  founded  upon 
the  recollection  of  what  his  grandchildren  heard  from  their  parents. 

(c)  This  is  a short  account  of  the  events  of  his  youth,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Christian  Endress,  Jan.  18,  1801;  and  whenever  in  the  text,  up  to  that  date, 
quotation  marks  are  found  without  other  reference,  the  quotation  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  same  account  of  Jan.,  1801. 

( d ) Frankfort  is  distant  from  Wertheim  by  the  river  about  140  miles,  by  the 
road  about  80  miles. 

( e ) A like  misfortune  happened  to  young  Count  George  Albert  of  the  Fran- 
conian House  of  Erbach,  when  he  was,  at  the  age  of  18,  upon  his  travels  from 
Venice  to  Spain.  The  account  is  translated  from  the  “Hessische  Mediatisirte.” 
“From  Malta  he  purposed  to  proceed  thru  Naples  to  Spain,  but  on  the  way  his 
ship  was  captured  by  a Turkish  brigantine,  and  taken  to  Tunis.  From  this  place 
he  contrived  to  have  forwarded  to  the  Christian  Knights  of  Malta  the  following 
mournful  petition: — ‘Honorable  and  valiant  German  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 

John  of  Malta!  I inform  you  of  our  miserable  condition  here  at  Tunis  

Malthesan  merchants  have  opened  a negotiation  for  our  redemption,  and  our 
Patron  demands  25,000  ducats  for  ten  of  us,  and  will  not  treat  of  the  redemption 
of  one  without  the  others,  neither  will  he  abate  anything  from  his  demand,  threat- 
ening that  he  may  double  it.  Meanwhile  we  are  subject  to  treatment  of  stripes, 
chains  and  other  hardships,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  yield  to  this  inhuman  propo- 
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From  this  captivity  he  was  redeemed  by  a Venetian  merchant 
who  had  come  to  Barbary  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  mules. 
The  Venetian  made  him  overseer  of  his  affairs,  took  him  to  Tunis, 
and  thence  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  where  he  set  him  free  and  sent  him 
off  to  Marseilles.  From  Marseilles  he  went  to  Lyons  and  remained 
there  with  a relative  for  some  years,  until  obliged  to  fly  from  re- 
ligious persecution.”  (a)  “He  went  to  Paris  (b)  and  from  there 
returned  home  after  an  absence  of  many  years.”  “Soon  after,  his 
father  died,  and  he  was  disappointed  in  receiving  any  part  of  the 
estate.” 

The  Count  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  ( c ) took  him  under  his 
protection.  ( d ) He  married  and  had  a son,  Philip.  He  has  related 


sition.  And  the  cause  of  this  is  the  suspicion  of  our  patron  that  some 

one  of  our  company  is  a person  of  high  rank.  We  have  indeed  acknowledged  that 
George  and  one  other  are  of  noble  birth,  but  in  vain  insist  that  the  rest  of  us  are 
poor  students,  who  would  be  forced  to  live  and  die  in  slavery,  if  more  than  600 
crowns  were  placed  upon  our  redemption.  We  entreat  your  Honorable  Body  by 
our  Common  Love  of  God,  by  our  common  love  of  Country,  to  extend  to  us  Counsel 
and  Aid  to  the  extent  of  your  ability/  etc.,  etc.  The  unpleasant  sojourn  in  the 
piratical  city  of  Tunis,  and  the  ‘treatment  of  stripes,  chains  and  other  hardships’ 
continued  four  months  and  at  last  came  liberation  upon  payment  of  27,000  gold 
gulden,  a terrible  sum  for  the  little  principality  of  Erbach.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  unpleasant  affair  of  Tunis,  Count  George  Albert  did  not  lose  his  love  of 
travel,”  etc.,  etc. 

(a)  At  Lyons  when  the  Romanist  officers  were  in  search  of  Zachary,  his 
friends  concealed  him  in  the  attic,  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
was  constructed  of  thin  boards,  and  one  of  the  officers  thrust  a short  sword  thru 
the  partition  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  thigh.  He  carried  the  mark  of  the 
wound  until  his  death. 

( b ) There  is  a tradition  in  the  family  that  at  Paris,  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Seine,  Zachariah  fought  a duel  with  a French  officer,  was  successful,  and  flung 
the  body  over  the  parapet  into  the  river.  But  Mrs.  Evans,  his  daughter,  states 
that  she  has  no  recollection  of  hearing  her  father  mention  such  an  affair. 

(c)  The  Counts  at  this  time  (1762)  were  the  sons  of  Henry  Frederic,  reign- 
ing jointly  (mit-regierenden  Grafen)  viz: — 1,  John  Lewis  Vollrath;  2,  Frederic 
Lewis;  3,  Carl  Lewis;  4,  William  Henry. 

(i d ) Mrs.  Ralston,  his  daughter,  said  “that  one  of  the  Counts  made  him  a 
grant  of  an  old  convent  and  the  lands  adjacent,”  and  related  in  connection  the 
following  “Legend  of  the  White  Nun.”  A.D.  1763.  The  Convent  was  unin- 
habited and  falling  into  decay;  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  At  a 
dinner  party  at  which  the  Count  and  several  gentlemen  were  discoursing  upon  the 
subject  of  Spiritual  Appearances,  the  Count  offered  to  convey  the  Nunnery  to 
any  Gentleman  of  the  party  who  would  spend  the  night  in  the  building,  and  alone. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Herr  Zachariah  Endress.  The  Count  and  com- 
pany attended  him  to  the  convent.  He  took  with  him  his  sword  and  his  dog. 
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this  part  of  his  History  in  a few  words  in  his  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  as  follows:  “I  was  married  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1761, 


The  hall  of  the  building  communicated  by  folding  doors  with  a large  ante- 
chamber in  which  was  the  frame  of  an  old  bed-stead,  and  a few  old  chairs.  Here 
his  companions  wished  him  good-night,  and  withdrew.  He  now  made  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  night.  A lamp  and  his  watch  were  placed  upon  a chair  by  the 
bed — the  dog  lay  on  the  floor — and  Zachary,  having  first  carefully  fastened  the 
door  with  a bolt,  sat  down  upon  the  bed  with  his  sword  in  his  lap,  reading  the 
Bible.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  36  years  of  age,  of  an  ancient 
family,  well  educated,  his  mind  liberalized  by  travel  and  intercourse  with  men  of 
various  views  and  opinions,  fond  of  adventure;  of  a commanding  person,  6 feet 
3 inches  in  height,  and  confident  in  his  own  strength  and  courage.  After  reading 
awhile  he  lay  down  in  his  cloak  and  slept.  From  this  sleep  he  was  roused  up  by 
a movement  of  the  dog;  he  sat  up  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just  mid- 
night. He  fancied  he  heard  a slight  noise  in  the  building.  He  listened  atten- 
tively, and  perceived  that  the  sound  came  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  It 
was  like  the  rattling  of  a chain  drawn  upon  the  floor.  He  could  distinctly  hear 
the  fall  from  step  to  step,  as  the  sound  grew  louder  in  approaching.  He  could 
hear  it  along  the  floor  of  the  hall  to  his  door.  Notwithstanding  the  bolt  the  door 
flew  open  and  there  stood  before  him  in  the  entrance  a female  figure  dressed  in 
white,  with  a pale,  sad  countenance.  Meanwhile  the  dog  crouched  between  his 
feet,  and  was  still.  In  this  position  the  group  remained  for  some  moments,  when 
the  strange  figure  beckoned  with  her  hand  and  turned  to  move  away.  But  Zachary 
did  not  stir — the  figure  looked  around  and  beckoned  until  he  rose  to  follow.  He 
took  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  lamp  in  the  other,  and  the  dog  went  by  his 
side.  The  white  figure  glided  thru  the  passage  to  the  tower,  up  the  stairs  to  the 
landing  of  the  first  story,  and  then  to  the  next,  slowly  but  unintermittingly,  to  the 
uppermost  apartment  and  there  it  stood  calmly  waiting.  With  a motion  of  the 
hand  it  directed  Zachary  to  strike  with  his  sword  against  the  wall.  He  obeyed, 
and  struck, — here  and  there,  again  and  again,  until  the  answering  sound  indi- 
cated a hollow  place.  Then  the  figure  disappeared,  the  light  went  out,  and  the 
dog,  for  the  first  time,  howled  and  barked.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Zachary,  it  was  necessary  to  grope  his  way  back ; and  the  animation  of  the  dog 
reassured  his  master.  He  returned  to  the  ante-chamber,  struck  a light  with  flint 
and  steel,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  building.  Morning  brought  the  Count 
and  other  Gentlemen.  The  story  was  related,  and  the  tower  visited.  The  strokes 
with  the  sword  were  repeated  and  the  hollow  place  discovered.  Now,  the  chimney 
of  the  convent  had  been  built  up  thru  the  tower,  and  a few  brick  of  the  chimney, 
manifestly  loose,  being  removed,  a secret  depository  was  revealed.  The  Count, 
curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  clomb  up  by  some  rafters,  put  his  hand  in,  and 
drew  forth  the  skeleton  of  an  infant  child.  By  his  order  the  bones  were  buried  in 
Holy  Ground  (Gottes-Acker)  and  thus  ended  the  Adventure  of  the  Haunted 
Convent  and  the  White  Nun.  This  occurrence  is  told  in  another  form,  though  by 
the  same  authority,  Mrs.  Ralston,  in  a story  called  “The  Ankle-chain,  a veritable 
ghost  story,”  by  Margaret  Junkin,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin, of  Aug.  28,  1852,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Endress  family 
records,  but,  because  of  its  length,  is  not  repeated  here. 

The  story  is  also  told  in  the  shape  of  a poem  by  Rev.  Joseph  FewSmith, 
D.D.,  entitled  “The  Convent  of  Vardoun,”  which  was  published  June,  184-0, 
in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  No.  7,  and  is  here  reproduced  mainly 
for  its  literary  value. 
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THE  CONVENT  OF  VARDOUN 
By  Rev.  Joseph  FewSmith 
Published  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  June,  1840 

“Come,  comrades,  fill  your  bumpers  high, 

With  good  old  Rhenish,  rich  and  strong; 

Loud  let  the  laugh  and  chorus  fly. 

And  vaulted  roof  the  sound  prolong. 

“What  though  the  storm  is  raging  loud, 

The  wind  blows  cold,  and  rain  falls  fast; 

Let  not  the  storm  our  spirits  cloud — 

Of  pleasure’s  fullest  cup  we’ll  taste. 

“Come ! a glass  to  the  huntress  queen, 

Who  ruled  o’er  the  chase  of  to-day; 

’Twas  Dian’s  arrow  well  I ween. 

That  brought  yon  antler’d  buck  to  bay. 

“Drink,  comrades,  drink!  a hunter’s  draught — 

Not  as  the  maiden  gently  sips; 

Such  as  our  hardy  sires  have  quaffed 
Alone  should  pass  a hunter’s  lips. 

“Drink,  drink,  to  the  joys  of  the  chase; 

If  life  be  so  fleeting  and  short, 

In  hunting  we’ll  spend  all  our  days: 

Huzza  for  its  glorious  sport!” 

Thus  spake  the  young  Count  Ellenvere, 

And  loud  the  shout,  and  hearty  cheer, 

Rose  from  the  jovial  hunting  band 
That  quail’d  not  at  the  Count’s  command 
But  drained  their  cups  to  Dian’s  name, 

Queen  of  the  chase,  of  virgin  fame. 

Again  they  fill’d  their  goblets  high 
With  sparkling  wine,  like  beauty’s  eye. 

“A  health  to  noble  Ellenvere !” 

Rose  ’mid  their  shouts,  both  loud  and  clear. 

“The  brave  Count’s  health!”  the  word  went  round, 
And  rafters  echoed  back  the  sound. 

The  empty  beakers  witness  were, 

’Twas  nobly  pledged,  Count  Ellenvere. 

’Twas  in  old  Vardoun’s  banquet  hall — 

Vardoun,  whose  tow’rs  so  stern  and  tall 
Looked  frowning  down  upon  thy  stream, 

Fair  Rhine,  whose  waters  brightly  gleam, 

When  rising  sun  dispels  the  night, 

Or  silver  moon  sheds  softer  light. 

But  now,  the  furious  storm  had  lash’d 
Thy  waves,  which  foaming,  loudly  dash’d 
Against  the  castle’s  stony  base; 

As  if  endeavoring  to  displace 

The  strong  built  tower  that  long  had  stood 
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’Gainst  the  attacks  of  wind  and  flood. 

But  though  the  tempest  raged  without, 

Within  ’twas  heard  not  for  the  shout 
That  sounded  thro’  old  Vardoun’s  hall, 

And  echo’d  back  from  roof  and  wall. 

That  night  did  Vardoun’s  Ellenvere, 

With  banqueting  and  merry  cheer. 

His  chosen  comrades  welcome  give, 

With  open  hands  and  heart  receive. 

The  morning’s  sun  had  seen  them  start, 

To  chase  the  wild  boar  and  the  hart. 

The  even  saw  them  safe  returned, 

With  many  a prize  right  nobly  earned. 

Endress  was  there,  the  Count’s  best  friend. 

And  Adelbert,  with  Hengistend; 

And  twenty  others,  brave  and  young. 

With  glowing  hearts,  and  sinews  strong 
A gallant  sight  for  lady’s  eye, 

That  morn  as  they  rode  prancing  by. 

Eager  and  joyous  to  receive 

The  parting  word  the  Countess  gave : 

“Go  speed  ye ! go  speed  ye ! away  to  the  chase — 

From  his  lair  in  the  thicket  arouse  the  red  deer; 

Go  seek  the  wild  boar  in  his  dark  lurking  place, 

But  unharmed  and  with  glory  bring  back  Ellenvere. 

“Go  speed  ye ! go  speed  ye ! away  o’er  the  plain, 

Let  the  wild  wood  re-echoe  your  bugle  notes  clear ; 
At  eve  with  spoils  laden  return  ye  again, 

But  guard  ye,  but  guard  ye,  my  own  Ellenvere.” 

But  braver  sight  to  sportsman’s  eye, 

That  hunting  band  rode  slowly  by. 

And  sought  at  eve  the  castle  gate, 

With  trappings  soiled,  toil-worn  and  wet. 

The  trophies  of  the  chase  that  day 
Stretched  on  the  foremost  charger  lay ; 

A pair  of  nobly  antler ’d  deer 
In  fullest  prime,  those  trophies  were. 

Kind  welcome  at  the  Countess’s  hand 
Received  that  gallant  hunting  band. 

The  banquet  hall  was  open  thrown. 

Upon  the  hearth  the  wood  cast  down. 

And  blazing  flame  outbursting  soon, 

The  cold  dispell’d,  and  lightly  shone 
On  oaken  wall  and  festive  board. 

The  butler,  at  his  master’s  word, 

Draws  the  rich  wine,  that  years  ago 
Lay  mellowing  in  the  vaults  below. 

With  smoking  haunch,  and  sav’ry  loin, 

The  table  bends — and  all  combine, 

As  while  ago  in  forest  glade, 

T’  attack  the  spoil  with  polish’d  blade. 
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And  thus  with  cheer  they  chase  away 
The  toils  and  perils  of  the  day. 

The  cup  goes  round,  their  spirits  warm. 

They  think  of  joy  and  fear  no  harm; 

The  hearty  laugh,  the  merry  song, 

The  wondrous  tale,  no  deeds  of  wrong, 

All  mingle  in  one  noisy  din, 

That  tells  confusion  reigns  within. 

At  length  young  Ellenvere  his  voice 
Upraised,  amid  the  deaf’ning  noise: 

“Ye  huntsmen  brave,  who  boast  so  loud 
Of  daring  deeds,  of  valor  proud, 

I bid  ye  show  your  might; 

Who’ll  go  from  out  this  banquet  hall 
Seek  thro’  the  storm  the  old  convent  wall 
And  there  watch  out  the  night  ? 

To  him  as  prize  to  valor  due, 

I pledge  my  word  and  honor  true, 

To  give  those  convent  lands; 

An  hundred  acres  broad  and  fair. 

With  tower  and  building  he  shall  bear 
By  deed  from  my  own  hands.” 

So  spake  the  Count — but  silent  all 
Sat  his  bold  guests,  and  through  the  hall 
No  sound  was  heard — the  tempest’s  voice 
Now  rose,  unhush’d  by  revel’s  noise. 

Why  spake  they  not,  those  gallant  men? 

Was  their  loud  boasting  all  in  vain? 

Fear’d  they  the  storm?  But  rain  and  wind 
Seem  trifles  to  a hunter’s  mind — 

Who  asks  no  pillow  for  his  head, 

A cloak  his  covering,  earth  his  bed. 

They  feared  not  the  storm,  nor  mortal  man’s  power, 

But  spirits,  ’twas  said,  at  midnight’s  dread  hour, 

Rang’d  through  the  halls  of  that  convent,  so  old, 
Frighting  the  fearful,  alarming  the  bold; 

And  none  might  their  wrath  or  vengeance  withstand, 
Though  valiant  his  spirit  and  powerful  his  hand. 

’Twas  this  held  them  silent,  fearing  to  speak, 

And  venture  the  young  lord’s  challenge  to  take. 

At  length  rose  up  Endress,  gallant  and  brave, 

His  hand  to  the  Count  in  token  he  gave — 

“Your  offer’s  accepted,  Count  Ellenvere, 

Adieu!  my  companions,  well  rest  ye  here; 

I go  to  the  convent,  there  watch  I tonight — 

Tomorrow  I’ll  greet  you  with  morn’s  early  light.” 

So  spake  the  bold  youth,  none  answer’d  a word — 

He  call’d  his  brave  dog,  he  grasp’d  his  good  sword — 
With  firm  step  and  stern  eye,  he  strode  from  the  hall. 
And  through  the  thick  gloom  sought  the  old  convent  wall. 
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Upon  the  verge  of  an  o’erhanging  wood, 

A full  league  distant  from  the  castle  wall, 

In  ancient  times,  a stone-built  convent  stood, 

Upon  whose  turret  shone  the  holy  rood; 

Where  maidens  pure,  for  earth’s  converse  too  good, 

Their  forms  immured — life  in  a fun’ral  pall ! 

Full  many  a beauteous  maid,  entombed  there, 

Robbing  the  world  of  service  due  and  love, 

To  Virgin  Mary  hourly  sent  her  prayer, 

And  sought,  by  pennance  paid,  and  pious  care, 

Hushing  her  laugh,  assuming  solemn  air. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  courts  above. 

No  gallant  youth,  within  that  holy  place, 

With  witching  ’havior,  set  his  foot  profane: 

A matron  stern,  back  from  whose  time-marked  face 
The  smiles  affrighted  shrunk,  with  sober  grace 
The  sceptre  bore — and  used  her  power  to  chase 
Away  all  sights  that  kindled  wishes  vain. 

Yet  at  fixed  times,  there  came  a godly  man. 

At  whose  approach  the  gates  were  open’d  wide 
With  careful  eye,  he  seem’d  each  part  to  scan. 

Questioned  the  abbess,  warned  his  sacristan, 

While  oft  his  glance,  with  furtive  searching  ran, 

O’er  the  young  maidens  gather’d  at  her  side. 

Thus  years  rolled  on,  and  still  the  convent  stood, 

And  still  the  priest  his  stated  visits  paid, 

While  oft  the  peasants,  as  his  steps  they  view’d. 

In  whispers  told  their  tales  of  evil  mood — 

Of  hidden  actions,  hid  because  not  good — 

Of  misled  confidence — of  trust  betrayed. 

Years  still  moved  on — but  now  a voice  arose. 

That  bade  Rome’s  cowled  and  wily  priestcraft  quake — 
A Saxon  monk  aside  his  shackles  throws, 

The  foul  abuse  of  freedom  dares  expose, 

Stands  up  alone  before  ten  thousand  foes. 

And  at  his  single  word  whole  kingdoms  shake. 

A purging  blast  now  swept  across  the  land. 

Each  mark  of  ancient  tyranny  removed — 

Thrones  and  dominions  bowed  to  its  command. 

No  convent  towers  its  progress  might  withstand, 

Their  massy  structures  sank  before  its  wand, 

And  priest  and  abbess  weak  opponents  proved. 

Before  this  blast  the  Vardoun  convent  fell  — 

Th’  affrighted  abbess  with  her  maidens  fled; 

Its  blackened  walls  and  grass-grown  gateway  tell 
That  time  has  o’er  it  thrown  his  wondrous  spell, 

And  stamp’d  those  signs  which  speak,  alas ! too  well, 

“They  that  once  ruled  are  numbered  with  the  dead.” 
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But  oft,  ’tis  said,  when  midnight’s  hour  comes  round. 
The  ’lated  traveller  who  wanders  near, 

Hears  from  the  tower  a thrice  repeated  sound: 

Nor  yet  had  Ellenvere,  upon  whose  ground 
The  ruins  stood,  a bold  advent’rer  found, 

To  search  the  cause  and  drive  away  the  fear. 

The  peasants  say,  ’tis  some  poor  guilty  soul 

For  sin  unpardoned  doomed  those  halls  to  roam — 
The  nightly  sound  they  call  its  penance  dole. 

While  others  think  some  monk  in  priestly  stole, 

A treasure  guards — and  the  thrice  solemn  toll 
A warning  is,  of  the  intruder’s  doom. 

Such  was  the  night,  and  such  the  spot 
Our  hero  sought,  and  falter’d  not — 

Onward  he  went,  with  purpose  firm 
He  braved  the  fury  of  the  storm — 

His  faithful  dog,  his  trusty  sword, 

Next  to  his  heart  the  sacred  Word, 

A spell  the  fiendish  one  to  scare — 

These  his  sole  arms,  companions  were. 

With  these  he  dared  the  fiend  to  meet, 

Nor  once  bethought  him  of  retreat; 

Resolved  the  mystery  to  know. 

Ere  from  the  convent’s  walls  he’d  go. 

Nor  yet  his  dauntless  mind  was  free 
From  superstition’s  slavery — 

But  rose  against  its  galling  chain. 

Struggling  for  freedom  not  in  vain — 
Doubting,  yet  fearing  to  deny. 

Fearing,  yet  daring  to  defy. 

Relying  now  on  holy  word, 

And  now  confiding  in  his  sword. 

Thus  on  he  strode  the  rugged  path, 

While  round  him  roared  the  tempest’s  wrath. 
And  soon  he  reached  the  gloomy  wood, 

Upon  whose  edge  the  convent  stood. 

’Twas  now  the  watching  time  of  night, 

When  every  fiend  and  evil  sprite 
Crawls  sneaking  from  its  lurking  den, 

To  riot  in  the  haunts  of  men — 

To  sleeping  maidens’  chamber  creep, 

And  break  with  hideous  dreams  their  sleep ; 

Or  send  upon  the  still  night  air 

Its  yells,  the  stoutest  heart  that  scare ; 

Or  else  in  goblin  dance  unite 
With  many  a brother,  sister  sprite, 

’Mid  ruins,  where  no  mortal  eye 
Sees  their  unearthly  revelry. 

And  Endress,  stout  of  heart  and  mailed 
With  virtue’s  proof,  a moment  quailed, 
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When  thro’  the  convent  gate  he  pass’d, 
And  to  its  time-marked  turrets  cast 
His  searching  glance,  as  thro’  the  night 
Flashed  the  red  glare  of  sulph’rous  light, 
And  all  those  tales  of  ghostly  kind 
Unbidden  rose  before  his  mind. 

A moment  doubting  there  he  stood, 
Whether  if  daring  to  intrude 
On  spirits’  presence,  might  not  be 
In  heaven’s  sight  iniquity. 

And  heaven’s  wrath  severe  be  paid 
To  him  who  such  a deed  essayed. 

But  for  a moment’s  space,  howe’er. 

Stood  Endress,  held  by  doubt  or  fear. 
Utt’ring  a prayer,  he  grasped  his  sword, 
Then  to  his  dog  spake  cheering  word, 
Bethought  him  of  his  promise  given 
And  firmly  pledged  before  high  heaven; 
Then  cross’d  the  threshold,  onward  went, 
Climb’d  through  the  gloom  a long  ascent 
Whose  massive  stairway  upward  led 
To  lofty  room,  where  once,  ’twas  said. 

The  abbess  and  her  veiled  nuns 
Were  wont  to  say  their  orisons. 

He  strode  along  the  corridor, 

While  sounded  on  the  marble  floor 
His  heavy  step;  no  stranger  there, 

For  oft  he’d  follow’d  Ellenvere, 

And  in  that  chamber  rest  had  found, 

And  with  him  past  the  wine  cup  round, 
When  tired  with  hunting,  noonday’s  heat 
Drove  them  to  some  secure  retreat. 

There  oft  by  help  of  smitten  steel, 

And  gathered  hangings,  many  a meal 
A hunter’s  appetite  appeased; 

And  rude  constructed  pallet  eased 
His  weary  limbs,  while  welcome  sleep 
Would  o’er  his  heavy  eyelids  creep. 
Thither  did  Endress  grope  his  way 
Through  darkness,  unillumed  by  ray 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  twinkling  star, 

Or  e’en  the  lightning’s  fleeting  glare. 

For  strange  to  say  the  storm  that  rag’d 
A moment  since,  had  sunk  assaug’d. 

And  but  the  wind,  with  fearful  moan, 

Like  distant  suff’rer’s  dying  groan, 

Came  sighing  through  the  gloomy  hall, 

Stirring  upon  the  dusty  wall 

The  spider’s  skill-wrought  tapestry. 

The  sign  of  ruin’s  ministry. 

At  length  the  ancient  chapel  gained, 

His  journey’s  distant  point  attained, 

A quickly  kindled  light  dispels 
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The  blackness  there  that  brooding  dwells, 
And  soon  upon  the  spacious  hearth 
A cheerful  fire  bursts  blazing  forth. 

Our  hero  now,  toil-worn  and  wet, 

Enjoyed  its  rays  of  genial  heat, 

While  at  his  feet  extended  lay 
The  dog,  companion  of  his  way, 

Who  oft  in  sport  and  danger  too, 

Had  prov’d  himself  both  brave  and  true. 

A solemn  stillness  reigned  around, 
Unbroken,  save  by  faintest  sound 
Of  rustling  wind  against  the  wall. 

And  through  the  long  deserted  hall, 

While  Endress  stood,  and  musing  gazed 
Upon  the  fire  that  fitful  blazed; 

Tho’t  of  the  cause  that  brought  him  there. 
Thought  of  those  many  tales  of  fear 
That  peasants  told,  and  credence  found — 
Of  sight  unearthly,  awful  sound — 

Till  each,  like  vision  clear  defined. 

Rose  up  before  his  wakened  mind. 

And  well  nigh  urged  him  to  repent 
The  thoughtless  courage,  that  had  sent 
Him  there  to  brave  a spirit’s  rage, 

Or  with  the  fiend  himself  engage. 

But  yet  too  bold  a heart  had  he, 

From  wagered  emprise  e’er  to  flee, 

His  word  was  given  there  to  stay, 

And  wait  the  light  of  opening  day. 

And  thus  he  spake:  “Come  man  or  fiend, 
Goblin  or  ghost,  or  all  combined — 

With  thee,  my  dog,  and  this  good  sword, 
And  for  a shield  this  holy  Word, 

I dare  their  rage  and  power  defy; 

This  castle  with  its  turrets  high — 

Its  wooded  and  its  cultured  field, 

Shall  yet  be  mine — the  Count  shall  yield, 
And  own  the  pledge  so  rashly  made. 

Has  been  by  nobler  deed  repaid.” 

As  thus  he  strove  to  banish  fear, 

Sudden  a sound  fell  on  his  ear, 

Which  sent  the  chill  blood  to  his  heart 
And  made  each  nerve  and  sinew  start; 

And  shook  his  heavy  stalwart  frame, 

As  borne  upon  the  stillness,  came 
The  noise  of  footsteps  drawing  near; 
While  at  each  step,  distinct  and  clear 
He  seemed  a clanking  chain  to  hear. 

He  stood  and  gazed  through  open  door 
Upon  the  winding  corridor, 

That,  passing  by  that  chapel  room, 

Led  to  the  convent’s  topmost  dome. 

Silent  he  gazed,  with  fixed  stare — 
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The  footsteps  passed — no  form  was  there ! 

The  dog,  who’d  started  to  his  feet, 

And  sprung  th’  approaching  foe  to  meet, 

Slunk  back  affrighted  to  his  place. 

Gazing  upon  his  master’s  face — 

While  Endress  stood  with  list’ning  ear. 

Each  distant  falling  sound  to  hear. 

Onward  it  went  with  steady  tread. 

Along  the  stairs  that  upward  led, 

That  viewless  form,  with  fetters  bound. 

Those  footsteps’  clear  but  causeless  sound; 
Such  breathless  stillness  slept  o’er  all 
Clearly  he  traced  each  single  fall, 

Till  now  it  reached  the  topmost  height. 

Thence  thrice,  as  if  with  gathered  might, 

It  struck  upon  the  turret  stone. 

Then  all  was  hushed — its  task  seemed  done. 
Long  time  in  silent,  wondering  mood. 

With  eye  unchanged  young  Endress  stood, 
And  mused  upon  the  strange  event, 

While  doubt  and  superstition  blent 
With  dauntless  courage  moved  his  mind, 
Resolved  some  other  cause  to  find 
Than  spirit’s  power,  that  should  explain 
The  clanking  of  the  unseen  chain — 

“A  noble  game,  Count  Ellenvere ! 

If  thou  alone  hast  ventured  here. 

Or  with  thy  comrades,  hop’st  by  fright 
To  drive  me  from  these  walls  to-night. 

And  brand  me  with  a coward’s  name, 

Forbidding  thus  that  I should  claim 

The  pledge  thou  gav’st” — he  paused,  “but  then 

If  human  power,  why  was’t  unseen 

And  why  shrunk  back  with  drooping  ear 

My  faithful  dog  unused  to  fear? 

But  now  ’tis  past — till  morning’s  sun, 

I’ll  keep  the  watch,  and  with  the  dawn. 

I’ll  climb  to  yonder  turret’s  height, 

And  mark  the  spot  at  which  the  sprite, 

If  sprite  it  be,  or  man  or  fiend, 

It’s  midnight  roaming  seemed  to  end.” 

As  thus  he  mused,  again  was  heard 
That  self  same  sound — again  appeared 
To  move  along  the  stony  floor, 

And  fast  approach  the  open  door. 

He  stood — one  hand  upon  his  sword, 

The  other  held  the  holy  Word — 

“Whate’er  it  be.  I’ll  bid  it  speak. 

Its  mockery  or  mystery  break.” 

It  reached  the  door — with  glaring  eye 
He  gazed — no  form  was  there ! a sigh 
The  spirit  heaved  distinct  and  clear, 

Still  to  his  view  no  form  was  there ! 
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Then  up  the  stairway  climbed  again, 

Those  viewless  feet  with  clanking  chain, 
Again  the  thrice  repeated  stroke 
Upon  his  sharpened  hearing  broke, 

Then  all  was  still.  “Fool  that  I was,” 

At  length  he  said,  “to  let  it  pass — 

My  tongue  refused,  when  I essayed 
To  speak,  as  if  some  timid  maid; 

Why  oped  I not  this  holy  book, 

Whose  page  the  foul  fiend  dare  not  brook? 
Perhaps  some  spirit  in  distress 
Sought  my  relief — the  power  to  bless 
Was  in  my  hands — I used  it  not, 

My  boasted  courage  all  forgot, 

A coward  soul,  I dared  not  try 
To  solve  this  cursed  mystery. 

But  now  I vow,  if  e’er  again 
That  spirit  comes  with  clanking  chain, 

I’ll  meet  it,  be  it  friend  or  foe. 

Confront  its  way,  resolved  to  know 
Why  thus  it  nightly  wanders  here, 

And  fills  the  brave  man’s  heart  with  fear.” 
Thus  Endress  spake — he  had  not  learn’d 
That  meed  of  praise  for  valor  earned, 

In  strife  with  men,  or  in  the  chase. 

When  danger  stared  him  in  the  face — 

Was  naught  against  that  awful  power, 
Which  in  the  obscure,  mysterious  hour 
Of  midnight,  comes  from  spirit’s  land. 

And  with  unseen,  yet  mighty  wand, 

Palsies  the  heart,  unnerves  the  arm, 

And  strips  the  sword  of  power  to  harm, 
Locks  up  the  lips,  and  glares  the  sight, 
With  the  fixed  gaze  of  silent  fright. 

So  Endress  feared — but,  danger  gone. 

He  curs’d  his  fears. — Thus  watch’d  he  on, 
Hoping,  yet  half  afraid  to  hear 
The  sound  mysterious  drawing  near. 

But  long  he  watch’d,  an  hour  passed  by, 
And  morn  was  surely  drawing  nigh — 
Weary,  at  length,  and  pressed  by  sleep, 
His  eyes  no  longer  vigil  keep; 

His  tired  frame  demands  repose — 

On  the  rude  couch  his  form  he  throws, 

And  in  a moment  all  forgot 

The  sound,  his  purpose,  and  the  spot. 

Not  long  he  slept — for  once  again 
Was  heard  that  heavy,  clanking  chain — 
With  head  upraised  he  looked,  and  lo ! 
Approaching  with  firm  step  and  slow. 

E’en  in  his  chamber,  near  him  quite 
A female  figure  robed  in  white, 

And  still  the  fetter’s  sound  was  heard 
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But  on  her  limbs  no  chain  appeared. 
Silent  with  wonder  and  with  fear, 

He  gaz’d,  as  drew  the  form  more  near — 
It  reached  his  bed,  and  o’er  him  bent. 
The  chill  blood  to  his  heart  was  sent, 
His  head  back  on  the  couch  he  threw. 
Yet  could  not,  dared  not  hide  the  view 
But  upward  gazed,  nor  dared  he  speak, 
Or  move,  the  fearful  spell  to  break — 
The  unknown  points  him  to  the  tower. 
Then  shakes,  as  if  with  gathered  power, 
Its  viewless  chain — she  draws  aside 
The  robes  that  still  her  features  hide 
And  to  his  view,  oh!  sight  of  gloom! 
Reveals  the  features  of  the  tomb ! 


Brightly  the  morning  sun  appears, 

Gilding  each  flower  and  dewy  leaf, 

The  night-drops  seem  like  beauty’s  pearls, 
Like  beauty  smiling  through  her  grief 

Upon  the  ruined  convent  wall. 

The  day-beams  sport  with  fearless  glee, 
And  pierce  e’en  to  that  lonely  hall, 

The  scene  of  midnight  mystery. 

Waked  by  their  light  from  short  repose, 
Our  hero  leaves  his  post  of  care. 

And  gladly  from  the  convent  goes. 

To  meet  his  friends  and  Ellenvere. 

With  clanging  hoof  the  pavement  rings, 

A merry  shout  the  hills  repeat, 

His  guests  the  Count  thus  early  brings. 

To  seek  their  friend  and  know  his  fate. 

But  from  their  lips  the  welcome  fled, 

And  hushed  was  all  their  merry  cheer. 
When,  with  the  paleness  of  the  dead, 
Endress  with  anxious  step  drew  near. 

With  eager  look,  they  bid  him  tell 

The  strange  adventure  of  the  night — 
What  foe  he  met,  what  woe  befell, 

To  blanch  his  cheek  with  palid  fright. 

The  tale  he  tells,  and  firm  declares 
He’ll  seek  the  turret’s  topmost  stone. 

Nor  quit  the  search  till  there  appears 
Somewhat  to  make  the  myst’ry  known. 

Few  were  his  words,  and  Ellenvere 
With  his  companions  standing  near. 
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With  wonder  filled,  and  all  amazed, 

Approved  his  plan,  his  courage  praised. — 
“The  convent’s  thine — I freely  yield 
Its  tow’r  and  wood,  and  well  till’d  field,” 

Said  the  young  Count,  “and  pledge  my  word, 
Thy  right  shall  be  by  deed  secured. 

Full  nobly  hast  thou  won  the  prize — 

In  valor’s  path  true  fortune  lies.” 

His  words  applauding  voices  meet. 

And  echoing  hills  the  shout  repeat. 

All  now  resolved  the  tower  to  seek, 
Straightway  their  upward  path  they  take, 
Guided  by  Endress  to  the  spot. 

Which  that  strange  sound,  not  yet  forgot, 
Marked  as  distinctly  to  his  ear, 

As  if  beheld  with  vision  clear: 

There  on  the  northern  wall  they  see, 

As  if  some  later  masonry, 

Than  that  which  rear’d  the  ancient  pile, 
Had  closed  a chasm,  made  long  while 
Since  the  foundation  had  been  laid. 

And  yet  for  many  years  been  made. 

First  Endress  saw,  and  quickly  spoke: 

“Here  fell  that  thrice  repeated  stroke;” 

A fallen  beam  for  engine  served; 

Grasped  by  a hand  with  vigor  nerved, 

’Twas  dashed  against  the  opposing  wall; 
Inward  the  shattered  ruins  fall. 

While  clouds  of  dust  long  sleeping  there, 

Rise  whirling  in  the  new  found  air. 

By  his  companions  raised  on  high, 

He  strove  the  recess  to  espy; 

But  naught  beholding,  thrust  his  arm 
Within,  nor  dreamed  at  all  of  harm. 

With  sudden  start  he  backward  drew, 

While  o’er  his  face  an  ashy  hue 
Like  terror  spread,  and  plainly  told 
That  no  rich  cask  of  heavy  gold 
Was  hidden  there.  One  glance  he  cast 
On  his  companions,  then  with  haste 
And  spirit  nerved,  took  from  the  hole 
An  eyeless,  toothless,  ghastly  skull ! 

Surprise  and  awe  in  silence  hold 

The  Count’s  companions,  while  more  cold, 

From  the  rent  grave  our  hero  draws, 

Slowly  and  singly,  fearful  cause, 

To  tell  of  that  night-wandering  one, 

The  bones  that  form  a skeleton! 

And  still  he  searched,  nor  was  this  all 
Locked  up  within  the  ancient  wall — 

Another  skull,  and  slender  bone 
That  showed  an  infant  skeleton, 

He  now  draws  forth — and  side  by  side. 
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Bereft  of  life  and  beauty’s  pride, 

He  lays  them  down  in  horror  wild — 
A mother  and  her  infant  child ! 


Another  day  on  Vardoun  shone, 

Another  gloomy  night  had  gone; 

When  from  the  convent’s  ancient  gate, 
Slowly  there  moved  in  funeral  state, 
With  solemn  step,  a num’rous  throng — 
A shrouded  coffin,  borne  along 
With  sombre  face  and  measured  tread, 
Proclaimed  the  passage  of  the  dead. 
Beneath  that  shrouded  coffin  lid, 

A mother  and  her  babe  lay  hid. 

Our  tale  is  told — our  task  is  done. 

For  brighter  days  on  Vardoun  shone, 
When  Endress,  and  his  lady  fair, 

With  festive  mirth  and  welcome,  there 
Receiv’d  their  guests  and  from  the  height, 
Where  sounded  on  that  fearful  night 
The  spirit  stroke,  looked  down  on  plain 
Forest,  and  field  of  waving  grain — 

Or  marked  the  river  brilliant  gleam 
With  silver  light  from  Cynthia’s  beam; 

Or  sported  with  their  infant  boy, 

As  swelled  their  parent  hearts  with  joy 
And  smiled  as  loose  his  silken  hair 
Lay  floating  on  the  balmy  air. 

No  more  was  heard  with  quaking  dread, 
That  midnight  wand’rer’s  fearful  tread, 
That  clanking  chain,  unseen,  no  more 
Sounded  along  the  corridor; 

But  oft  with  face  of  solemn  cast. 

With  muttered  whispers  and  in  haste, 
Men  told  a tale  of  evil  done. 

Within  these  walls  in  years  long  gone; 

Of  holy  abbess,  sin  beguiled, 

Unmarried  mother,  with  her  child, 
Immured  in  stony  sepulchre 
Alive,  unpitied,  buried  there. 

By  priest’s  foul  passion  once  betrayed. 
By  vilest  craft  a victim  made, 

The  abbess  thus  her  guilt  atoned, 

Her  mem’ry  and  her  name  disowned. 

For  years  her  spirit  came  to  crave 
A burial  in  a Christian  grave. 

Where  with  her  infant  boy  in  peace 
Her  troubled  soul  might  find  release. 
That  grave  by  Endress  had  been  given, 
Her  pardoned  soul  had  flown  to  heaven. 
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but  my  marriage  was  terminated  by  an  unfortunate  fall  of  my  wife, 
when  great  with  child,  while  on  her  way  to  church, — and  she  died  in 
Love  and  Faith,  Feby.  1764.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a son 
whom  I named  Andress  Philip.”  (a)  At  this  time,  according  to  his 
son’s  account,  Zachary  “was  prosperous  and  grew  rich.  But  fell 
into  a law-suit  with  a nobleman  and  lost  all.” 

And  now  his  wife  being  dead,  as  well  as  his  father  and  mother, 
and  his  property  lost ; all  ties  being  removed,  his  love  of  travel  and 
adventure  returned  and  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  friend,  “the  Count  of  Lowenstein,  gave 
him  a few  hundred  Gulden,  and  he  set  off  for  America.”  August, 
1766— Aetat.  40. 

He  landed  in  Philadelphia,  September  22,  1766.  (b)  He  at 
once  set  about  recuperating  his  fortunes  and  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  brewing  (c)  in  Philadelphia,  owning  a property  on  Vine  and 
Callow  Hill,  2nd  and  3rd  Sts.  He  prospered,  and  December  14, 
1768  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Sansfelt.  ( d ) 

(a)  Philip  was  left  in  Franconia  with  his  mother’s  family,  until  16  or  18 
years  of  age.  Then  he  came  to  America.  Mrs.  Evans,  his  sister,  who  was  six- 
teen years  his  junior,  describes  him  as  having  impressed  her  with  an  idea  of  a 
fine  personal  appearance.  He  landed  in  New  York  instead  of  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  the  country  being  in  such  a disturbed  state,  communica- 
tions and  travel  were  difficult  and  he  was  a man  grown  before  his  father  recov- 
ered him.  He  went  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  30,  as  agent  for  his  father  upon  a 
claim  to  a large  tract  of  land,  where  Lexington  now  stands,  and  lost  his  life  at 
that  place  by  a gun-shot;  but  whether  by  accident  or  violence  was  never  as- 
certained. 

( b ) “Zacharias  Endress  arrived  on  the  ship  ‘Chance’  from  Rotterdam. 
Took  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  Sept.  23,  1766.”  Taken  from  lists  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  copies  of  which  are  on  file 
with  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  cor.  13th  and  Locust  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

( c ) The  relative  with  whom  he  had  lived  at  Lyons  was  a brewer,  and  there 
Zachary  learned  the  methods  and  business. 

( d ) Her  maiden  name  was  Henrici;  she  was  descended  from  a Huguenot 
family  who  left  France  on  account  of  religious  intolerance,  and  settled  in  Neu- 
wied,  Germany.  She  was  born  at  Diedorff,  near  Neuwied,  May  14,  1738,  and 
died  A.  D.  1798  at  Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  where  she  is  buried.  Her 
parents’  names  were  George  William  Henrici,  and  Mary  Magdalene  DeChaut. 
She  came  to  America  in  1753  and  contracted  her  first  marriage  with  Philip 
Sansfelt  A.  D.  1762,  in  which  marriage  was  born  Sept.  13,  1764,  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Samuel  Lehman  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1783.  Two  of  their 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Maria  Louisa,  married  successively  Rev.  Joseph  Few 


Mrs.  Sally  (Lehman)  Sentman 

Born  Jan.  19,  1825 
Still  living  (1926)  at  Gap,  Pa. 
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The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were: 


John  Zachary,  (a) 

Philip  Jacob, 

Maria  Dorothea  (Ralston) 
Christian  Frederic  Lewis, 
John  Philip  Henry, 

Anna  Madeline  (Evans) 
Susan  Catherine, 


Born  Oct.  2,  1769,  died  1811 

“ Mar.  20,  1771,  44  1772 

44  Nov.  16,  1772,  44  1849 

44  Mar.  17,  1775,  44  Sept.  30,  1827 

44  July  17,1777,  44  July,  1795 

“ Nov.  12,  1779,  44  about  1865 

44  July  8,  1782,  44  Sept.  4,  1831 


Smith,  D.  D.,  leaving  a large  progeny;  while  a son  Charles  Lehman  married 
Maria  Imlay,  April  1,  1824,  and  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  being  Sally  Ann, 
born  Jan.  19,  1825,  who  married  Rev.  S.  Sentman,  and  is  still  living  at  Gap, 
Pa.,  one  hundred  and  one  years  of  age,  from  whom  the  genealogy  of  the  Lehman 
family  has  been  obtained.  Another  daughter,  Emma,  married  Pearson  S.  Peter- 
son, a broker  of  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker  ancestry,  and  has  four  children  liv- 
ing; Helen  L.,  who  married  Henry  S.  Grove,  Charles  Lehman  who  married  Lucy 
A.  Keen,  Clarence  Riehle  who  married  Helen  W.  Steel,  and  Florence  who  married 
Captain  W.  W.  Gilmer,  U.  S.  Navy,  retired. 

The  Lehman  family  has  a very  old  and  honorable  record  from  Henry  Lehman 
who  was  born  about  1535,  and  became  “steward  of  the  revenues  of  the  Manor  of 
Trebgen”,  near  Dresden,  Germany,  whose  great-grandson  Christian  Lehman 
came  to  America  in  1714,  settling  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  the  old  stone  fam- 
ily mansion  still  stands. 

(a)  Notation  in  Book  of  Psalms  previously  mentioned.  “Our  son  (the  Lord 
having  blessed  us)  Zacharius,  was  born  Oct.  2,  1769  at  noon,  the  sun  being  in 
middle  of  Libra.  On  the  20th  March  (1771)  some  minutes  before  6 o’clock  A. 
M.  was  born  our  second  son,  Philip  Jacob.  (The  sun  being  in  28  deg.  of  Pisces, 
the  moon  in  14  deg.  of  Tarsus.)  God  care  for  and  protect  all  my  children, 
and  be  their  shield  and  strong  defense  against  all  their  enemies  of  body  and 
soul,  and  give  to  me  and  them  at  last  eternal  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  descendants  of  John  Zachary  Endress,  eldest  son  of  John  Zachariah 
Endress,  are  listed  as  far  as  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  as  follows: — 

JOHN  ZACHARY  ENDRESS,  (1)  1769-1811,  married  Rosana  Lauria 
who  died  1852.  They  had  three  sons,  Philip,  Charles  and  Henry;  and  two 
daughters,  Maria  Eccles,  and  Margaret  Baker,  wife  of  John  M.  Baker,  mother 
of  John,  Charles  and  Rose  Baker. 

PHILIP  ENDRESS,  (2)  married  Catharine  Wolf  of  Philadelphia  and  died 
1844.  They  had  seven  sons,  John,  Charles,  Philip,  Zacharias,  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  two  who  died  in  infancy;  and  four  daughters,  Anna  Maria,  Kathar- 
ine Wolf,  Elizabeth  Weisenbach  and  Margaretta  Erhenzeller. 

JOHN  ENDRESS,  (3)  died  about  1869,  unmarried. 

CHARLES  ENDRESS,  (3)  1834-1887,  married  Ann  Scott  and  had  four 
sons,  Alfred  born  1852;  Thomas  born  1862,  died  1913;  Charles  born  1865; 
Frank  born  1874;  and  one  daughter  Emma  born  1870. 

PHILIP  ENDRESS,  (3)  died,  aged  18  years. 

ZACHARIAS  ENDRESS,  (3)  married  Jane  Smith  and  died  1884.  They 
had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Zacharias,  and  one  daughter,  Jane,  who  is  unmarried. 

HENRY  ENDRESS,  (4)  married  Margaret  Toner  and  died  1905  leaving 
five  sons,  Frank,  Harry,  Matthew,  William  and  Joseph  D.,  and  four  daughters, 
Jennie,  Margaret,  Charlotte  and  Anna  T. 
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Christian,  speaking  of  his  father,  says  of  him,  “At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  in  1774  he  was  the  owner  of  10  houses  and  2 or  3 
small  places  in  Kensington.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  at  first  a member,  then 


ZACHARIAS  ENDRESS,  (4)  born  1866,  lives  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  ENDRESS,  (3)  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
1844-1874.  Left  large  family. 

ANNA  MARIA  ENDRESS,  (3)  unmarried,  died  1907. 

KATHARINE  WOLF,  (3)  no  issue. 

ELIZABETH  WEISENBACH,  (3)  no  issue. 

MARGARETTA  ERHENZELLER  ENDRESS,  (3)  1836-1908,  married 
June  2,  1856,  Ferdinand  Hight,  1830-1921.  They  had  three  daughters,  Anna, 
1857-1864;  Elizabeth  Goldbacker  born  1861,  and  Katharine. 

KATHARINE  HIGHT  WADSWORTH,  (4)  born  July  2,  1859,  married 
Apr.  17,  1889  to  Joseph  Henry  Wadsworth,  1841-1900,  and  had  four  sons,  Joseph 
Lyman,  Jerome  Ferdinand,  Valentine  Shewell,  1896-1897,  and  Henry  Long- 
fellow, 1897-1903;  and  one  daughter,  Alice  Kingsbery. 

JOSEPH  LYMAN  WADSWORTH,  (5)  born  Jan.  20,  1892,  married 
June  29,  1913  to  Geneva  Achsah  Loring.  They  have  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  born 
May  10,  1917,  and  one  son,  Loring  Lyman,  born  Jan.  11,  1922. 

JEROME  FERDINAND  WADSWORTH,  born  May  9,  1893. 

ALICE  KINGSBERY  WADSWORTH,  born  Apr.  2,  1894,  married  Sept. 
29th,  1917  to  Irving  Russell  Henderson.  They  have  two  sons,  Stanley  Wads- 
worth, born  March  25,  1921,  and  Richard  Wallace,  born  July  29,  1923. 

CHARLES  ENDRESS,  (2)  1806-1892,  (son  of  John  Zachary)  had  two 
daughters,  Maria  and  Rose,  and  two  sons  who  died  without  issue. 

HENRY  ENDRESS,  (2)  1805-1899.  (twin  brother  of  Charles)  married 
1827  Julia  Gillet  1806-1873.  They  had  three  sons  Henry,  Delery  and  George, 
and  one  daughter  Rosana,  beside  two  sons  and  three  daughters  who  died  in 
childhood. 

HENRY  WILSON  ENDRESS,  (3)  1829-1908,  married  1850  Nancy  Ann 
Day,  1830-1917.  They  had  five  sons,  Henry,  George,  Calvin,  Frederick  and  Wil- 
liam and  four  daughters  Margaretta,  Julia,  Estella  and  Josephine. 

HENRY  ENDRESS,  2nd,  (4)  1852-1910,  married  1873  Martha  L.  Mason, 
1855.  They  had  one  son  Robert,  and  two  daughters  Grace  and  Effie,  and  one 
son  who  died  in  childhood. 

ROBERT  HENRY  ENDRESS,  (5)  1877 — Married  Caroline  Thompson. 
They  had  four  children;  Martha  Vivian  1902,  who  married  1925  Carlton  Cor- 
nelius Rutherford;  Bernice  May  1908,  Henry  Robert  1912,  and  Irma  Francis 
1919. 

GRACE  ANN  ENDRESS,  (5)  1875 — Married  Harry  J.  Andrews.  They 
had  two  children  James  Henry  1899,  and  Marshall  Hilliard,  1905,  and  one  son 
who  died  in  childhood. 

EFFIE  MAY  ENDRESS,  (5)1884 — Married  Alfred  Dixon.  They  had 
two  children,  Althea  Greyson,  1909  and  Martha  Elizabeth  1913 — 

GEORGE  PHILIP  ENDRESS,  (4)  1861 — Married  1885,  Isabel  Jordan. 
They  had  one  son,  Philip  Laurance  1886-1895. 

CALVIN  ENDRESS,  (4)  1864 — Married  1886  Angie  McNamara.  They 
had  one  daughter  Adella  May  who  married  1909  Percy  Penfield  Taylor.  Their 
son  Edmund  Calvin  was  born  1913. 
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Captain,  of  the  Philadelphia  Guards,  a Volunteer  company.  He 
discovered  a plot  of  the  Tories  to  deliver  Philadelphia  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  published  it  to  Congress  through  John 
Hancock.  When  Philadelphia  was  taken  by  the  British  he  fled  to 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ENDRESS,  (4)  1867-1897,  Married  1895, 
Myra  A.  Phillips. 

WILLIAM  DAY  ENDRESS,  (4)  1873— Married  1898,  Eva  Griffin. 
They  had  one  daughter  Hazel  Nancy,  1905 — who  married  1925,  Harold  Arthur 
Lansing. 

MARGARETTA  ENDRESS,  (4)  1854-1924,  Married  1871,  John  P. 
Smith.  They  had  one  son  Henry  Wallace,  1872. 

JULIA  ENDRESS,  (4)  1856 — Married  1876,  Horace  Gillet  Eggleston. 
They  had  five  sons,  Chauncey,  Frederick,  Ralph,  Horace  and  Raymond. 

CHAUNCEY  H.  EGGLESTON,  1876— Married  1900  Ella  M.  Thayer. 
They  have  one  son  Morton  A.  born  1904,  and  married  Nov.  9,  1925  to  Minerva 
McConnel. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  EGGLESTON,  (5)  1885— Married  1908,  Min- 
nie M.  Robbins.  They  have  two  children,  Ruby  Ellen,  1911,  and  Morton  Hor- 
ace, 1913. 

RALPH  CHAMPLIN  EGGLESTON,  (5)  1886,— Married  1918,  Anna 
Gerard. 

HORACE  LAURANCE  EGGLESTON,  (5)  1890. 

RAYMOND  ENDRESS  EGGLESTON,  (5)  1895. 

ESTELLA  MELISSA  ENDRESS,  (4)  1858-1923,  Married  1887  William 
R.  Randall,  who  died  1897.  They  had  one  son  Royal  W.  Randall,  1888 — who 
married  1916,  Lillian  D.  Winter,  and  they  in  turn  had  one  son  Royal  W.  Randall, 
Jr.,  born  1922. 

JOSEPHINE  JERUSHA  ENDRESS,  (4)  1869 — Married  1892,  Victor 
J.  Rose.  They  had  one  daughter,  Marion  Hazel,  born  1902. 

DELERY  BONE  ENDRESS,  (3)  1832-1904.  Married  Juliet  Granger 
of  Suffield,  Conn.  They  had  one  son  Charles  Delery  Endress,  1860-1902. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  ENDRESS,  (3)  1840 — Married  Hattie  M.  Vanden- 
burg.  They  had  one  son  George  Albert  Endress,  1870 — who  married  1901,  Mar- 
garet Louise  Ledbetter. 

ROSANA  ENDRESS,  (3)  1831-1910,  Married  1851,  Alfred  Francis  Austin. 
They  had  two  sons,  George  and  Anthony,  and  four  daughters,  Julia  Alexina,  De- 
lotta  and  Maria,  and  one  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  AUSTIN,  (4)  1862 — Married  1886,  Ella  A.  Terry. 
They  had  one  son  Alfred,  and  two  daughters,  Carrie  and  Edith. 

ALFRED  FRANCIS  AUSTIN,  (5)  2nd,  1891,  Married  1915.  They  had 
two  children,  Alice  Elizabeth  1918  and  Alfred  Francis  1919. 

CARRIE  ROSE  AUSTIN,  (5)  1889 — Married  1911,  Clarence  Manly 
Little,  and  had  two  children,  Francis  Elizabeth  Little,  1914,  and  Eleanor  Austin 
Little,  1920. 

EDITH  TERRY  AUSTIN,  (5)  1890,  Married  Willard  Bruce  Capshaw. 

ANTHONY  EDWARD  AUSTIN,  (4)  1871— Married  1901,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence James  Smith.  They  had  five  children,  viz:  Queenie  Elizabeth,  1905,  Mable 
Lillian  1907 — Alexina  Florence  1908 — Luther  Edward  1917 — and  Robert  Don- 
ald 1923. 

JULIA  ROSANA  AUSTIN,  (4)  1854 — Married  1890,  Isaiah  Upson.  They 
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Northampton  County.  Although  there  was  little  destruction  of 
property  generally,  the  British,  because  of  his  previous  activities, 
destroyed  all  his  properties  and  buildings.  ( a ) He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  about  1778  and  determined  to  rebuild.  His  cash  in 
hand,  (£2400)  $6400.00,  was  sufficient  for  this,  but  not  to  renew 
his  stock,  for  which  purpose  he  borrowed  £800,  in  Continental  cur- 

had  one  child  Austin  Edward  Upson  1893 — who  married  Margery  Grebb,  and 
they  in  turn  had  two  children  Alfred  Austin  Upson,  1917,  and  Robert  John  Up- 
son, 1921. 

ALEXINA  FISHER  AUSTIN,  (4)  1857,  married  1887,  Luther  S.  Potter. 
They  had  one  son  Luther  S.  Potter,  2nd,  1889. 

DELOTTA  AUSTIN,  (4)  1859,  Married  1888,  Charles  B.  Sheldon.  They 
had  three  sons  Alfred,  Walter  and  Lawrence. 

ALFRED  C.  SHELDON,  (5)  1893,  Married  1917,  Gertrude  McFarland. 
They  had  one  child,  Marjory  Louise,  1921. 

WALTER  A.  SHELDON,  (5)  1894 — Married  1919,  Gladys  D.  Stone. 
They  had  two  children,  Eleanor  W.  1922,  and  Austin  M.  1923. 

LAWRENCE  M.  SHELDON,  (5)  1897,  married  1924,  Martha  Louise 
Robbins. 

MARIA  AUSTIN,  (4)  1865,  married  1884,  Thomas  Seymour  Hamilton. 
They  had  two  sons,  Herbert  and  Clarence,  and  two  daughters  Grace  and  Ethel. 

HERBERT  AUSTIN  HAMILTON,  (5)  1887,  married  1911,  Mable 
James.  They  had  three  children,  Catharine  Hamilton  1910,  Mable  Hamilton 
1914,  and  Carolyn  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  1921. 

CLARENCE  FRANCIS  HAMILTON,  (5)  1893,  Married  1922,  Gertrude 
Simons. 

GRACE  VIOLA  HAMILTON,  (5)  1885 — married  1880,  John  Eagleson. 
They  had  two  children,  Margaret  Helena  Eagleson,  1906,  and  Thomas  Saymour 
Eagleson  1908. 

ETHEL  ROSE  HAMILTON,  (5)  1889-1916. 

The  material  for  the  above  sketch  was  largely  furnished  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Hight  Wadsworth  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  whose  husband  was  a relative  of  the 
Wadsworths  of  the  Genesee  Valley.  Mrs.  Wadsworth’s  mother,  Margaretta 
Erhenzeller  Endress,  married  Ferdinand  Hight,  of  Philadelphia,  a lineal  descen- 
dant of  Baron  Von  Hecht  of  Saxony,  the  name  having  been  changed  by  legislation 
to  Hight.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  says: — 

“My  aunt,  Anna  Maria  Endress,  was  an  aristocrat  to  her  finger  tips,  and 
so  was  my  grandfather  Philip.” 

She  also  speaks  of  Juliet  Granger  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  who  married  Delery 
Endress,  as 

“of  the  Lancelot-Granger  family  of  Mayflower  fame;  the  genealogy  of  this 
family  recently  published  and  of  interest.” 

The  information  relating  to  the  Henry  Endress  (2)  branch  of  the  family 
was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Julia  Endress  Eggleston  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

This  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Endress  family  comprising  the  descendants 
of  John  Zachariah  that  has  survived,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  direct  line 
through  Christian  F.  L.  Endress  covered  by  this  work. 

(a)  What  were  the  value  of  these  buildings  could  not  now  probably  be  as- 
certained, but  the  belief  among  his  descendants  exists  that  the  value  was  several 
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rency  from  a local  Insurance  Co.,  at  an  exchange  rate  of  about  6 
to  1.  The  company,  however,  at  the  end  of  a year,  required  repay- 
ment in  gold,  which  he  refused  and  took  the  matter  to  court.  He 
lost.  The  first  verdict  was  for  him;  the  company  appealed  and 
again  it  was  for  him.  The  company  then  took  it  to  their  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  which  threw  it  again  into  court.  The  court  de- 
cided an  Arbitration  Committee  should  decide ; the  committee  was 
of  three  members,  the  court  appointing  one,  the  company  one,  and 
Zachary  one.  The  committee  decided  against  him. 

The  matter  had  dragged  on  and  in  the  hard  times  of  1786-7 
the  company  and  other  creditors  fell  on  him  and  forced  a sale  of 
his  properties.  This  sale  brought  in  but  £710  for  that  which  had 
cost  him  £3600  (£2400  and  £1200  for  an  addition  he  had  built) 
and  left  him  considerably  in  debt.  He  was,  therefore,  penniless, 
and  with  a family  of  6 children,  the  oldest  18  years  of  age.  (a). 


thousand  dollars.  An  application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  loss  has  always  been  a prevailing  idea  in  the  family;  an  in- 
tention that  has  not  yet,  and  probably  never  will  be  carried  into  execution. 

Mrs.  Wadsworth  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  already  referred  to,  writes  in  reference 
to  this  same  matter, — “One  thing  my  aunt  Anna  Maria  Endress  told  me  was  about 
the  Endress  brewery  property,  worth  today  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  a Judge 
Endress  had  hunted  their  family  up  in  Philadelphia  to  inquire  about  this  estate, 
taking  all  their  names  and  papers  of  said  estate  to  have  the  U.  S.  Government 
make  restitution  to  the  heirs,  if  possible.  This  Judge  Endress  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  President,  then  Zachary  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor,  dying  quite  shortly 
after  this,  put  the  business  aside,  and  the  papers  were  not  to  our  knowledge  re- 
turned. This  aunt  and  my  mother  remembered  the  circumstance  perfectly.” 

(a)  Up  to  this  time  he  had  corresponded  regularly  with  his  friends  the 
Counts  of  Lowenstein  as  the  following  letters  will  show. 

“First,  our  Regards,  Dear  Zachary. 

Having  learnt  that  your  good  friend,  N.  Zimmerman,  is  about  to  return 
to  Philadelphia,  I send  by  him  this  line  to  you  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
with  which  I have  received  the  news  of  your  welfare,  and  of  your  happy  mar- 
riage in  that  distant  country. 

At  the  same  time  I return  my  thanks  for  the  handsome  present  that  you 
sent  to  me,  of  a fine  hat  of  American  manufacture;  and  as  I am  at  a loss  what  to 
send  over  to  you  in  return,  I have  concluded  to  present  to  you  as  a token  of 
Remembrance,  and  in  Reciprocal  acknowledgement,  a gold  medal,  which  I had 
struck  at  my  mint  and  for  my  own  use  only  (the  value  of  the  gold  and  hard  metal 
in  the  same  is  a Ducat  and  three  gulden.) 

I will  add  that  I shall  ever  feel  an  interest  in  your  good-fortune  and  wish  that 
the  same  may  be  enduring  and  perfect,  and  with  the  assurance  of  my  continual 
grace,  I am,  your  Well-affectioned  Carl  Ludwig,  Count  of  Lowenstein,  Wert- 
heim,  &c.,  June  30,  1770.” 
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The  family  lived  in  a house  in  3rd  Street  and  struggled  along 
until  the  spring  of  1789.  He  then,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Elk- 
ton,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  where  they  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  hardest 
circumstances.  He,  however,  recuperated  financially  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  was  just  comfortably  situated  when  his  wife  died 

This  Carl  Ludwig  (or  Lewis)  founder  of  the  Carlovian  branch  of  Lowen- 
stein  Wertheim  was  the  third  son  of  Count  Henry-Frederic,  (see  note  p.  19). 
According  to  Vehse,  he  was  born  1712,  married  Lady  Anna  Charlotte  of  Strelitz 
and  died  1779.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Carl  who  married  a Coun- 
tess of  Grumbach  and  died  1825.  During  his  life  his  domains  were  mediatized 
(incorporated  in  Bavaria)  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles,  2nd  Prince,  born  1781;  died,  unmarried,  1849. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Philipp,  3rd  and  last  Prince  of  this  line.  He 
was  born  1782,  and  died  unmarried  1852,  and  with  him  expired  this  branch, 
and  the  estates  went  to  Prince  George,  of  the  elder  Protestant  branch.  The 
residence  of  the  Carlovian  branch  was  at  Kreutz- Wertheim,  on  the  right,  or  Ba- 
varian bank  of  the  Mayn.  The  full  title  was  “Carl  Ludwig,  Count  of  Lowen- 
stein,  Wertheim,  Rochefort,  Birneberg,  Montagu,  and  Limburg,  Sup.  Lord  in 
Chassipierre,  Lord  in  Scharfeneck,  Brenberg,  Herbimont  and  Neuchateau,  His 
Imp.  Roy.  & Apost.  Majs.  Chamberlain.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  following  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  grant 
of  land  in  Kentucky  and  the  death  there,  later,  of  his  son, — as  indicating  the 
trend  of  his  adventurous  (Zachary’s)  mind.  “Dear  Endress.  From  your  letter 
of  the  12th  of  last  December  I received  with  pleasure  the  information  of  your 
steady  continued  prosperity  and  steady  faithful  allegiance  towards  your  former 
sovereignty, — and  likewise  the  due  receipt  by  you  of  my  letter  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Zimmerman.  If  there  is  any  favor  or  kindness  which  I can  do  for  you  in 
this  country,  you  may  at  all  times  depend  upon  me. 

In  your  letter  you  inform  me  that  you  can  obtain  for  me  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  country  a site  for  building  a city,  without  difficulty  and  upon  a moder- 
ate payment, — and  that  100  mechanics  and  farmers  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  enterprise, — and  that  such  a colony  would  yield  an  income  of  <£1000 
Sterling. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  execution  of  such  a Project  may  seem  among 
your  citizens  a work  of  easy  accomplishment,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that 
in  its  actual  working  out  it  may  not,  as  the  sure  consequence  thereof,  be  attended 
with  endless  difficulties  and  considerable  expenses.  For  in  this  country  men  are 
slow  in  determining  to  emigrate  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  unless  they  can  no 
longer  support  themselves  here  at  home,  and  such  sort  of  persons  seldom  take 
means  with  them  when  they  go,  greater  than  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
only.  If  these  men  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  most  unfortunate  condition  in 
a strange  country  then  the  Lord  of  the  Colony  would  be  obliged  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Colonists  at  his  own  expense,  and  this  would  amount  to 
several  thousand  gulden.  Whereby  the  profits  would  always  be  rendered  incon- 
siderable; unless  the  owner  of  the  Colony  were  a merchant  and  personally  pre- 
sent to  give  constant  attention  to  the  management  of  the  Colony,  and  afterwards 
upon  a commerce  upon  the  products  of  the  Colonists.  Nevertheless,  I do  not 
reject  the  project  which,  in  your  affectionate  regard  for  me,  you  have  proposed, 
but  I will  consider  upon  the  matter.  But  you  must  send  a circumstantial  plan 
prepared  by  a prudent  merchant  experienced  in  such  matters,  whereby  one  may 
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in  1798.  He  was  then  72  years  old  and  this  last  sorrow  broke  him 
in  health  and  spirit.  His  loss  of  mental  and  physical  vigor  quickly 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  he  was,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  under  the  care  and  protection  of  his  children.  He  lived 
both  at  Lancaster  and  Easton.  At  the  latter  place,  to  which  he 

judge  how  such  an  enterprise  is  to  be  commenced  and  carried  along, — how  and 
wherewith  a commerce  is  to  be  built  up, — into  whose  direction  the  same  is  to  be 
committed, — what  amount  of  disbursement  will  be  required,  and  what  profit  may 
be  reasonably  expected, — and  I will  then  write  to  you  further  upon  the  subject. 
In  conclusion,  I wish  you  constant  good  health  and  the  happy  continuance  of  your 
prosperity,  and  remain,  with  the  favorable  regards  of  my  beloved  Consort,  who, 
as  well  as  myself  and  my  family,  by  the  Blessing  of  God,  continue  in  good 

health.  Your  well-affectioned,  Carl  Ludwig,  Count,  etc., Wertheim,  the  3rd 

of  June,  1772.” 

Also  the  following  from  Count  Frederic  Ludwig:  “First,  my  friendly  re- 

gards. Your  letter  of  18th  of  April  of  this  year  came  to  my  hand  on  the  20th  of 
the  past  month  of  July,  together  with  the  enclosed  printed  articles — and  several 
weeks  thereafter  I received  likewise  two  leather-bound  volumes  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  them,  directed  to 
my  Lord,  my  nephew  Count  John  Carl  L.  W.  &c.,  I sent  to  himself,  at  the  same 
time  (retaining)  the  one  which  you  directed  to  me,  with  a letter  of  dedication, 
written  in  red  ink  upon  the  inside  of  the  cover. 

All  these  printed  articles  are  very  acceptable  to  me,  and  I am  the  more 
gratified  in  the  receipt  of  your  letter  because  I learn  from  it  that  you  did  happily 
during  the  long  and  painful  American  War,  and  after  suffering  many  dangers  and 
losses  of  property,  not  only  preserve  your  life  and  health,  but  even  unto  this 
time  continue  in  good  health  and  circumstances  and  reputation  in  your  country. 

After  such  disturbances  and  devastations,  which  are  unavoidable  in  any  war, 
but  especially  in  such  as  America  has  passed  thru,  there  is  nothing  more  for  its 
inhabitants  to  desire  than  a right  long-continuing  Peace,  and  Rest,  from  without 
and  within,  and  no  one  can  intend  this  wish  more  earnestly  than  I,  who  take  a sym- 
pathetic interest  in  every  war  and  bloodsheding,  which  extends  to  all,  however 
innocent.  Particularly  I hope  for  you  and  yours,  and  for  all  Wertheimers  and 
Germans,  that  in  a long-continuing  peace,  you  may  soon  make  up  what  losses 
you  have  suffered  by  the  War,  and  that  God  may  keep  you  and  yours  in  permanent 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

I am  now  in  the  79th  year  of  my  life,  and  upon  the  14th  of  March  1781, 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  my  Fifty-years-Reign, — and  as  I desired  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  rare  circumstance  to  posterity  in  a medal,  so  likewise  I judge 
that  I will  make  to  you  an  agreeable  present  in  sending  to  you  with  this  letter  a 
like  silver  coinage,  together  with  two  printed  explanations  thereof,  for  Remem- 
brance and  as  a Token  of  the  Warm  Regard  with  which  I am  Ever  Your  Well- 
wisher,  Frederic  Ludwig,  Count  in  Lowenstein- Wertheim  &c.,  Wertheim,  Aug. 
20,  1784.” 

Count  Frederic  Ludwig  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim,  etc.,  was  the  brother  of 
Carl  Ludwig,  author  of  the  two  previous  letters.  He  was  born  March  14th,  1706. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  a Countess  of  Erbach,  afterwards  to  Sophia  Chris- 
tiana Louisa,  Countess  of  Solms-Rodelheim  and  Co-heiress  of  Limburg.  He  was 
Imperial  Chamberlain  and  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Army  of  Franconia.  He  died  1796 
when  90  years  old,  and  without  descendants. 
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removed  when  his  son,  Christian,  took  up  his  residence  there  in 
1801,  he  resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ralston,  and  her 
daughter.  He  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  past,  the  past  of  his 
early  days,  and  during  his  last  illness  spoke  only  in  the  French 
tongue,  or  language  he  had  but  little  used  until  that  time. 

He  died  in  1810,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Easton,  Pa.  (a)  . 

XV.—  CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC  LEWIS  ENDRESS,  D. 
D.,  the  third  son  of  Zachariah  and  Maria  Endress,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  March  12,  1775.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  and  Zion,  Philadelphia,  his  sponsors  being  Christian 
and  Catharine  Jausch.  His  baptismal  name  was  Christian  Fred- 
eric Lewis,  ( b ) but  he  himself  used  throughout  his  life  only  the 
name  Christian. 

The  Counts  of  Wertheim  sent  also  at  other  times  several  articles  of  which 
the  following  are  definitely  known;  a snuff-box  still  extant;  a ring,  which  has 
been  lost;  and  a wax  bust,  which  gradually  became  formless. 

(a)  The  following  description  of  his  person  is  given  by  his  daughter  Anna 

Madeline  (Evans)  in  two  letters:  The  first,  dated  Oct.  4,  1861;  the  second 

Oct.  11,  1861.  “My  beloved  Father  was  high-minded,  high-spirited  and  high- 
fashioned, — jealous  of  everybody  but  me.  I was  his  favorite  child.  He  named 
me  after  his  sister.  Dr.  Kunze  was  sent  for  from  New  York  81  years  ago  to 
Christen  me,  a very  sick  infant.  When  I was  four  years  old  and  sat  upon  his 
knee  at  Christmas  morning  he  wore  a brown  cloth  coat  of  beautiful  color  with 
round  silver  buttons,  I think  there  must  have  been  18  down  the  front, — the  poc- 
kets were  buttoned, — and  two  behind.  I do  not  recollect  about  the  vest.  He 
always  wore  small-clothes,  the  color  between  fawn  and  grey, — grey  stockings, — 
large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes, — and  at  his  knees.  His  hair  was  a soft  brown, 
short,  a little  curled  around  his  neck,  a little  wave  over  his  forehead, — smooth’d 
with  a brush. 

His  face  was  shaved  by  the  barber.  He  was  pockmarked.  Had  a ruddy 
complexion.  He  was  tall  and  straight,  with  a handsome  form  and  rich  step.  At 
the  marriage  of  my  brother  (about  1783,  the  writer  was  then,  about  4 years  old) 
I saw  him  dance  a minuet  with  my  Aunt  Craft.”  “When  I last  wrote  to  you  I 
did  not  complete  the  description  of  my  Father.  He  wore  three  buttons  to  his 
coat-pocket,  like  Voltaire’s  if  you  have  seen  his  picture.  (He  had  studied  with 
Voltaire  in  earlier  days.)  His  hair  was  soft  and  silky,  turning  up  with  a kind 
of  curl  around  his  neck, — This  was  his  custom  every  morning.”  In  another  place 
she  describes  him  as  “Six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  bred  to  the  use  of  the 
sword.” 

( b ) Shortly  before  his  birth  a letter  was  received  from  Count  Frederic  Lewis 
of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  requesting  that  a child  might  be  named  for  him.  The 
letter’s  arrival  at  this  opportune  time  resulted  in  the  insertion  of  Frederic  Lewis 
(Frederic  Ludwig)  in  the  baptismal  rite. 


Christian  Frederic  Lewis  Endress,  D.D. 

Oil  Portrait  Hanging  in  Trinity  Chapel,  Lancaster,  Pa 
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His  education  began  at  a very  early  age,  (a)  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  financial  crash  of  his  father’s  fortunes,  under  favorable 
circumstances  as  to  opportunities,  but  he  was  troubled  with  much 
sickness  which  retarded  his  learning.  In  Jan.  13,  1783,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Latin  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  this 
time  he  knew  no  English,  which  made  his  labors  difficult.  How- 
ever, overcoming  all  difficulties  he  passed  through  the  Latin  School 
and  the  College,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania July  8,  1790,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  aged 
15.  His  diploma,  written  with  ink  (not  printed)  on  parchment 
is  reproduced  on  another  page,  of  which  the  following  is  a free 
translation : — 

“ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENT  LETTERS 
SHALL  COME  GREETING 

We,  the  President,  Vice  President  and  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Do  testify  that  Christian  Endress  an  ap- 
proved and  gifted  youth,  has  successfully  cultivated  the  more  learn- 
ed literature  of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence  among  us,  and  after- 
wards having  completed  the  time  of  his  studies  in  our  hall,  was 
summoned  to  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  and 
many  other  eminent  citizens,  and  having  fully  shown  himself  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  all  these  studies,  has,  by  direction  of  the  faculty 
in  public  meeting  held  the  8th  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  salvation 
1790,  received  the  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

In  witness  wherof,  we  subscribe  our  several  names,  to  those 
presents,  and  affix  there  to  the  greater  seal  of  the  University  on  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid. 

Johannes  Ewing,  D.  D.,  Phil.  Nat.  Prof,  and  President. 

Sam.  Magan,  D.  D.,  Phil.  Mor.  Prof,  and  Vice  President. 
Robertus  Patterson  Mather,  Professor. 

(o)  At  the  age  of  3 he  “was  sent  to  a Mr.  Baher’s  school  to  learn  the  Ger- 
man letters.” 
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Justus  Henricus  Christianus  Helmuth,  D.  D.,  Germ.  Lang.  Prof. 
Adam  Thune,  M.  D.,  Theo.  and  Med.  Prax.  Professor.” 

Three  years  later  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
(a) 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  Divin- 
ity under  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth,  D.  D.  He  chose  this  career  in  pre- 
ference to  a commercial  or  legal  career.  He  chose  it  “not  from 
preference,  but  because  I should  otherwise  become  an  expense  to 
my  parents.”  (b)  Dr.  Helmuth  again  stood  by  him,  and  “was  as 
a father”  to  him.  He,  in  company  with  three  others,  studied  dili- 
gently and  on  Easter  Monday  evening,  1792,  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Zion’s  Church,  Philadelphia;  “my  Mother  was  present, 
— I was  hardly  seventeen  years  old.”  This  spring,  too,  he  went 
as  assistant  in  Dr.  Helmuth’s  school,  and  thus  his  prospects  im- 
proved. On  Sept.  20,  1792,  he  was  taken  as  tutor  in  the  English 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (c)  “Here  then  at 
length  I received  an  income  of  <£100  a year.”  The  fortunes  of 
the  family  at  Elkton  were  also  picking  up  at  this  time,  and  con- 
tinued steadily  to  improve  for  some  years. 

He  also  in  1793  preached  at  Frankfort  to  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregation there,  once  every  two  weeks,  for  which  he  received  £20  a 
year,  (d)  In  July,  1795,  his  younger  brother  died  in  Philadelphia. 

( а ) From  the  time  of  his  father’s  failure,  about  1787*  it  was  a hard  struggle 
for  him.  The  German  Society  of  which  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  President,  helped 
him  through  the  last  two  years,  and  he  lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lehman  in  Phil- 
adelphia. For  his  board  he  did  much  of  the  menial  work  of  the  house.  Dr.  Hel- 
muth and  Dr.  Muhlenberg  were  kind  to  him,  but  “all  the  others  would  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  complain  of  high  expense.”  Dr.  Helmuth  would  also,  at  times, 
give  him  a little  money  for  clothing. 

(б)  Much  of  the  material  used  in  writing  the  life  of  Christian  Endress  is 
taken  from  a manuscript  written  by  himself  in  1801,  entitled  “Sketch  of  the 
History  of  my  Life”;  and  when  quotation  marks  are  used  without  other  reference 
it  is  understood  that  the  quotation  is  from  this  source. 

(c)  “The  only  reason  I had  not  been  taken  before  was  because  I was  too 
small.  Dr.  Helmuth  had  been  measuring  my  size  for  several  months  past  and 
joked  me  about  not  growing  fast  enough  for  my  good.” 

( d ) He  also  says: — “About  this  time  I fell  in  love,  and  when  I thought  my 
prize  pretty  nearly  secured,  in  comes  a merchant,  a gay  fellow,  and  struttingly 
carries  it  off.” 


Diploma  of  Christian  Endress  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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1796  saw  a reorganization  in  the  Church,  and  changed  the  scheme 
of  instruction  in  St.  Michael  and  Zion  Seminary.  He  was  prin- 
cipal and  conducted  the  school  until  1801,  under  many  trials  and 
tribulations,  (a)  He  preached  also,  nearly  every  Sunday  at  one 
of  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Preachers  of  Philadelphia.  However,  in  Aug- 
ust, 1799,  he  passed  the  regular  Theological  Examinations  before 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  Ministerium  of  Philadelphia  and  was 
regularly  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  ordained  at  Reading  in  1802. 

He  married  Oct.  22,  1801,  Margaretha,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Fries  ( b ) and  his  wife  Dorcas  of  Friesburg,  Salem,  Co.,  N.  J.,  who 
was  born  in  Upper  Alloway’s  Creek  Township,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J., 
next  to  Cohansey  Church,  on  July  14,  1781.  Her  own  parents 
acted  as  sponsors.  She  died  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1861. 
Their  married  life  was  blessed  with  six  children : — 

SARAH  ANNA,  born  July  29,  1802  in  Easton,  Pa.  Spon- 
sors were  Wm.  Rauss  and  his  wife.  Confirmed  on  Good  Friday, 
1818.  Never  married,  but  after  the  death  of  Helen,  wife  of  Judge 
Isaac  L.  Endress,  she  lived  with  him  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  be- 
came a mother  to  his  three  children.  She  was  a woman  of  remark- 
able mind  and  strength  of  character,  who  did  much  to  mould  the 
lives  of  the  children  intrusted  to  her.  She  died  in  Dansville,  March 
11,  1881. 

SAMUEL  LEHMAN,  born  June  23,  1804,  in  Easton,  Pa. 
Sponsors,  Elizabeth  (Sansfelt)  and  Samuel  Lehman.  Confirmed 
Good  Friday,  1820.  (c)  Came  to  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  in  1828  and 

(а)  There  were  many  factions  in  the  governing  corporation,  and  all  these 
he  was  obliged  to  reconcile  with  each  other;  the  charges  were  also  changed  in 
such  manner  as  to  become  “fees”  to  the  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced, 
so  that,  “In  the  Spring  of  1800  I was  in  a poor  situation  indeed.”  At  this  time 
he  “got  a congregation  in  Salem  County,  N.  Jersey: — I staid  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  F ries,  and  was  taken  by  one  of  his  daughters.  This  perplexed  me  dreadfully ; 
I had  hardly  enough  income  to  maintain  myself  and  how  should  I think  of  getting 
married;  yet  I was  in  love.” 

(б)  History  of  the  Fries  family  annexed. 

(c)  Graduated  from  the  Medical  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  in  the  country,  in  1823,  when  19  years  of  age,  and  then  entered  the  Phila- 
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there  practiced  medicine  until  his  death  Feb.  24,  1871.  He  was 
married  Oct.  27,  1829,  to  Rosina  W.  Michael,  1804-1884,  of  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  and  had  one  child,  Susan  Michael  1830-1855,  who  married 
Colonel  Carl  Stephan  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  had  one  child, 
Rosina  Endress  Stephan  who  died  Dec.  11,  1855  aged  11  months. 

ELIZABETH,  born  May  15,  1806  in  Easton,  Pa.  Sponsors 
Johann  Casper  Mettes  and  his  wife  Wilhelmina.  Confirmed  Good 
Friday,  1822.  Died  March  4,  1823,  aged  17  years. 

ANNA  MARIA,  born  Aug.  10,  1808,  in  Easton,  Pa.,  Spon- 
sors, John  Zachariah  Endress,  her  grand  father,  and  Anna  Maria 
Opp.  Confirmed,  Good  Friday,  1824.  Unmarried.  Died  June  19, 
1834,  aged  25  years. 

ISAAC  LEWIS,  born  Sept.  14,  1810  in  Easton,  Pa.  Spon- 
sors, Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Ernst,  pastor  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gervinner.  (Next  in  line.) 

MARGARETHA  LOUISA,  born  Aug.  29,  1812,  in  Easton, 
Pa.  Sponsors,  Heinrich  Bentelman  and  his  wife  Maria,  the 
brother-in-law  and  sister  of  her  mother.  Died,  Sept.  15,  1817,  aged 
5 years. 

This  same  year  Christian  received  and  accepted  a call  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  on  the  21st  of  Nov.,  1801, 
he  there  preached  his  first  sermon. 

He  not  only  presided  over  his  own  church  in  Easton,  but  also 
preached  in  various  surrounding  towns. 

Here  he  remained  until  1814,  when  the  health  of  his  wife  com- 
pelled a change  of  climate,  and  he  removed  to  Dansville,  N.  Y.  (a) 
Here  he  remained  a year,  when,  the  health  of  his  wife  having  im- 
proved, they  returned  to  Easton. 

delphia  Hospital,  where  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of,  and  practice  of  surgery, 
which  enabled  him  to  unite  so  successfully  that  branch  of  the  profession  with  his 
medical  practice. 

(o)  Here  he  bought  a considerable  tract  of  land  from  Colonel  Nathanial 
Rochester,  1752-1831,  an  American  pioneer  and  Revolutionary  officer,  who  had 
come  out  to  Western  New  York  from  Hagerstown,  Md.  in  1800,  together  with 
Captain  William  Fitzhugh,  also  of  Hagerstown,  and  Major  (Judge)  Charles 
Carroll  of  Belleview,  a cousin  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  signer  of  the 
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Sept.  2,  1815,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  G.  H.  E.  Muhlen- 
berg, D.  D.,  (a)  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  ( b ) 

He  accepted  and  removed  to  Lancaster,  Oct.  2nd,  the  same 
year.  Here  he  entered  upon  a ministry  which  continued  to  his 


Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  born  in  1767  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
to  visit  the  Genesee  Valley  in  1798.  Carroll  and  Fitzhugh  purchased  12,000  acres 
in  the  Genesee  Valley,  near  the  present  village  of  Mount  Morris.  They  with 
Colonel  Rochester  purchased  the  One  Hundrd  Acre  Tract  at  the  so-called  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Genesee  in  1803,  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Rochester.  In  1810 
Col.  Rochester  moved  with  his  family  from  Hagerstown  and  located  in  Dansville, 
building  there  a saw-mill,  a grist-mill  and  a paper-mill.  He  also  gave  the  village 
the  land  for  a burying-ground  and  for  a large  public  square,  the  present  “Central 
Park”  of  the  place.  Later  he  disposed  of  most  of  his  property  there,  and  in  1818 
went  on  to  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  River  and  founded  the  city  which  bears  his 
name.  The  intimacy  between  the  families,  however,  continued,  and  after  the  death 
of  Christian  Endress,  his  widow  moved  to  Rochester  to  be  near  Col.  Rochester, 
who  looked  after  her  and  her  family  until  they  moved  to  Dansville. 

(a)  This  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  chiefly  known  as  a scientist,  being  the  fore- 
most botanist  of  his  day  in  America,  discovering  many  new  plants,  one  hundred 
being  named  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  “Patriarch,”  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  1711-1787,  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  The  eldest  brother.  Major  General  John  Peter  Gabriel 
Muhlenberg,  was  one  of  Washington’s  most  trusted  Generals;  his  statue,  given 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  stands  in  the  National  Hall  of  Fame  at  Washington; 
another  gracing  the  plaza  of  the  City  Hall  at  Philadelphia.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  prominent  in  National  affairs,  as  representative  and  senator.  The 
third  brother  was  the  Speaker  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives.  From  these 
three,  all  of  whom  were  Lutheran  clergymen,  educated  in  the  University  of  Halle, 
Saxony,  descended  a remarkable  progeny,  who,  for  six  generations,  have  stood 
high  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  learned  professions;  scientists,  artists,  statesmen, 
benefactors,  military  heroes,  poets  and  diplomats.  In  fact  the  Muhlenberg 
family  has  contributed  to  our  country  more  men  of  prominence  and  distinction 
than  any  other  family  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  When  this  statement  is 
made,  it  does  not  except  even  the  celebrated  Adams  family  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  few  families  in  this  country  which  are  fitted  for  public  life  by  natural 
endowment  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  Muhlenberg  family  was  of 
this  exceptional  type.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for 
many  years  afterward,  the  Muhlenbergs  were  dominating  leaders  in  the  great 
events  of  our  country.  Among  the  most  prominent  members  was  William 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  leading  divine,  hymn-writer  and  philanthropist 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  founder  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  at  New  York,  whose 
best-known  hymn  is  “I  would  not  live  alway.”  Another,  Henry  Augustus  Muhlen- 
berg, son  of  G.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  and  grandson  of  the  patriarch,  was  a clergy- 
man and  Democratic  politician,  Member  of  Congress,  Minister  to  Austria  1838-40, 
and  Gubernatorial  candidate  in  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  This  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Lutheran 
Churches  in  this  country.  Its  history  runs  back  to  about  1730,  when  the  services 
were  held  in  a log  church,  replaced  by  the  old  stone  church  in  1734,  the  present 
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life’s  end.  The  Church  was  torn  with  discussion  over  the  question 
of  English  or  German  (or  both)  preaching,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  English  language  alternately  with  the  German,  thus  indicating 
a broad  and  open  mind.  The  adoption  by  the  congregation  of  al- 
ternate preaching  induced  the  withdrawal  from  the  church  of  some 
of  the  more  stiff-necked  pro-Germans,  and  they  established  a new 
Church  in  the  vicinity,  (a) 


structure,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1761,  being  completed  and  con- 
secrated by  the  patriarch  Muhlenberg  May  4,  1766,  ten  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed.  This  building  of  such  ample  proportions, 
with  its  strong  walls  and  deep  foundation  stones,  its  massive  tower  and  spire 
of  perfect  symmetry  and  grace,  stands  without  a superior,  and  scarcely  a peer 
as  a pure  specimen  of  our  colonial  church  architecture.  The  tower,  the  walls  of 
which  are  seven  feet  thick,  and  in  places  seventeen  feet  deep,  was  erected  during 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  G.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Endress.  It 
contains  a peal  of  eight  bells,  the  largest  of  which  was  cast  in  England  in  1769. 
The  four  figures  represent  the  four  Evangelists. 

The  pipe  organ  placed  in  1771,  was  at  that  time  the  largest  pipe  organ  in 
America.  In  1922  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  one,  the  central  portion  of 
the  case  being  part  of  the  original  organ.  The  new  organ,  a superb  speciman 
of  the  organ  builder’s  art,  was  built  by  Casavant  Freres  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Can- 
ada, designed  by  Charles  H.  Courboin,  and  has,  in  addition  to  the  main  organ, 
an  echo  organ  in  the  tower.  It  has  in  all  3083  pipes. 

In  the  church-yard  are  found  many  examples  of  the  French  style  of  head- 
stone carving,  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  outside  of  Paris;  studied  by  art- 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  Jubilee  in 
1861,  from  which  most  of  these  statements  are  taken,  states  that  the  cost  of  the 
original  building  without  the  steeple,  was  $50,000.00,  a very  considerable  sum  in 
those  days. 

Trinity,  which  was  originally,  “the  Congregation  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,” 
is  the  mother  church  of  the  present  fourteen  churches  in  that  city  where  Lutherans 
predominate;  its  history  is  largely  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. During  the  hundred  years  covered  by  the  “Centenary”,  it  had  but  four 
pastors;  “the  gentle  and  eloquent  Dr.  Helmuth”,  (the  patron  and  instructor  of 
Christian  Endress)  “the  energetic  and  scientific  Dr.  G.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  the 
noble-minded  and  wise  Dr.  C.  F.  L.  Endress,  and  the  guileless  and  indefatigable 
Dr.  John  C.  Baker.” 

Trinity  was  not  only  the  leading  church,  but  it  was  also  the  leader  in  all 
public  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  established  the  Public 
School  system  authorized  by  Act  of  Assembly  in  1822,  Dr.  Endress  being  chosen 
as  first  President  of  the  local  School  Board.  It  is  recorded  that  on  July  28th, 
1825,  General  Lafayette  visited  the  Public  Schools  to  inspect  what  was  then  an 
innovation  in  educational  methods. 

(a)  Another  congregational  trouble  that  arose  from  a mere  trifle  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  “Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  had  expressed  the 
wish  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  several  years  before  his  death,  that  they  might  be  per- 
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He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  met  with  representatives  from  the  Synods  of  New  York, 
North  Carolina  and  Maryland  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  22,  1820, 
which  meeting  and  conference  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 


mitted  to  present  to  the  church  a handsome  crimson  covering  for  the  pulpit  and 
altar.  He  told  them  that  such  a present  would  be  beautiful  and  acceptable.  Soon 
after  this,  however,  his  health  failed,  and  the  matter  was  postponed  from  time 
to  time,  until  his  death  put  it  off  still  further,  inasmuch  as  the  pulpit  was  then 
covered,  by  order  of  the  vestry,  with  black  cloth.  After  waiting  several  years, 
the  ladies  proposed  carrying  out  the  suggestion  formerly  made,  and  passed 
around  a paper,  with  the  following  heading: — “Lancaster,  July  27,  1818.  The 
subscribers,  Ladies  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Congregation  of  the  City  of  Lan- 
caster, agree  to  pay  the  sums  respectfully  annexed  to  their  names  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  covering  the  Pulpit  and  Communion  Table  with  crimson 
silk  velvet.” 

This  paper — with  the  names  and  sums  subscribed  is  now  before  us.  The 
necessary  amount  was  soon  raised,  and  the  material  bought  and  made  up.  They 
also  provided  a board  and  cushion  for  the  Pulpit-Bible,  a covering  for  the  whole, 
and  also  some  hooks,  on  which  the  black  covering  could  be  suspended  on  suitable 
occasions.  Having  some  money  left,  they  also  purchased  a pair  of  candlesticks, 
to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  during  evening  service.  The  original  letter  of  presenta- 
tion, containing  all  these  facts,  together  with  many  warm  expressions  of  sincere 
attachment  to  the  church,  is  still  in  our  possession,  and  is  quite  an  interesting 
document.  From  the  tone  of  this  letter  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  they  are  in- 
directly replying  to  some  objections,  and  endeavoring  to  pacify  some  who  were 
displeased;  and  allusions  in  the  Communion  Register,  as  well  as  the  statements 
of  persons  still  living,  show  that  there  were  such  objections.  Although  the  let- 
ter states,  that  before  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  death,  it  was  clearly  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  ladies  to  purchase  a crimson  velvet  covering,  and  the  sub- 
scription paper  mentions  the  same,  some  subscribed  or  expected  to  subscribe,  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  color  was  to  be  black , and  were  so  much  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  having  red  on  the  pulpit  and  altar,  that  they  refused  to  subscribe 
or  pay.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  whole  congregation  became  excited  on  the 
subject,  and  was  divided  into  reds  and  anti-reds.  The  former  referred  to  the 
example  of  many  sister  congregations,  which  had  introduced  red  without  opposi- 
tion; the  latter  thought  it  would  greatly  detract  from  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  would  be  especially  out  of  place  on  funeral  occasions.  But  the  letter  of 
presentation  dated  Aug.  28,  1818,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry,  and  in 
due  time  the  crimson  velvet  covered  the  pulpit  and  altar.  We  have  already  stated 
that  243  persons  communed  at  Easter,  1818.  On  Whitsunday,  of  the  same  year, 
there  were  105;  at  Michaelmas  65;  at  Christmas  10;  and  at  Easter,  1819,  110. 
Here  Dr.  Engress  adds  the  simple  but  expressive  remark: — “Excitement  on  ac- 
count of  the  crimson  covering  for  the  pulpit  and  altar.”  But,  fortunately,  this 
storm  soon  blew  over  and  the  communicants  gradually  lost  their  terror  of  the  ter- 
rible crimson  velvet,  and  again  took  their  places  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  All  this 
happened  many  years  ago,  and  the  few  who  still  distinctly  recollect  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, smile  as  they  relate  the  strange  excitement  that  pervaded  the  con- 
gregation about  such  a trifle.  Yet  how  often  have  Christian  congregations 
suffered  themselves  seriously  to  be  troubled  by  trifles  light  as  air!”  Memorial 
Volume  1861. 
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Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  (a) 
In  1820  he  was  honored  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  conferring  upon  him  of  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  died  Sept.  30,  1827  after  a brief  but  painful  illness.  He  was 
buried  ( b ) in  the  graveyard  of  Trinity  Church,  and  a simple  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memory.  (<?) 

( а ) “Dr.  Endress  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  among  our 
older  divines.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  and  the 
range  of  his  acquirements.  He  was  a finished  classical  scholar,  and  accomplished 
in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge.  He  attained  the  highest  honors  of 
his  profession,  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  received  the  Doc- 
torate of  Divinity  in  1820.  He  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  the  German  and 
English  languages,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  contemplation  several 
works  for  the  press.  He  had  prepared  for  publication,  a commentary  on  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  reference  to  the  merits  of  which  Bishop  White,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whose  judgment  the  manuscript  had  been  submitted,  expressed 
a most  favorable  opinion.  It  was  the  Doctor’s  habit  to  deliver  lectures  to  his 
people  on  the  different  epistles.  These,  it  is  said,  were  very  able,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  written  with  a view  to  publication.  During  his  life,  he  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  Lutheran  Intelligencer , and  since  his  death,  several 
of  his  sermons  have  appeared  in  the  Lutheran  Preacher.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Endress  was  rather  striking.  He  was  a man  of  athletic  frame,  six 
feet  in  stature,  not  corpulent,  but  muscular.  His  complexion  was  florid  and  his 
hair  light.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and  refined  manners.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  he  was  most  faithful.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  Church.”  (Taken  from  the  Memorial  Volume  of  Trinity  Church.) 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Endress  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson.  Colonel 
Endress  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  painted  by  Eichholtz,  a German  artist  who 
came  to  this  country  to  paint  many  of  the  public  men  of  that  day,  whose  portraits 
now  hang  in  the  National  Capitol.  It  was  because  of  Dr.  Endress’  prominence 
that  this  portrait  hung  for  many  years  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

In  these  early  stage-coach  days,  the  pastor  of  the  leading  church  in  an  im- 
portant place  like  Lancaster,  kept  more  or  less  “open  house”,  entertaining  many 
men  of  prominence  in  national  affairs.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Endress  gained  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  were  leaders  in  that  era  of  the  country’s 
development.  One  of  these,  his  daughter,  “Aunt  Sarah”  used  to  tell,  was  called 
familiarly  “72  Adams”,  from  his  signature  where  the  J.  Q.  (initials  for  John 
Quincy)  resembled  the  figures  of  seventy-two. 

(б)  The  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  by  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.  (son 
of  the  Lancaster  Pastor)  of  Reading,  Pa. 

(c)  THIS  MONUMENT 

which  covers  the  remains  of  the  Revd. 

CHRISTIAN  F.  L.  ENDRESS,  D.  D., 
has  been  erected  by  his  friends  as  a mark  of  their  affection, 
and  a tribute  to  his  worth. 

He  served  this  congregation  as  their  faithful  Pastor  for  twelve 
years,  and  having  completed 
thirty  years  of  his  ministry, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 


Christian  Frederic  Lewis  Endress,  D.D. 
Oil  Portrait  by  S.  Eichholtz  181G 
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XVI.— JUDGE  ISAAC  LEWIS  ENDRESS,  son  of  Christian 
F.  L.  Endress,  D.  D.,  was  born  Sept.  14,  1810,  in  Easton,  Pa.  He 
was  educated  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  When  his  family 
left  Pennsylvania  for  Western  New  York,  he  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  Judge  Ewing,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  about 
a year.  He  then  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Messrs.  Rochester  and  Ford,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Barnard  and  Hill,  (a)  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  attorney  in 
1831,  when  he  opened  an  office  for  himself  in  Rochester.  After  a 
short  practice  he  was  persuaded  by  members  of  his  family  who  had 
settled  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  (b)  to  take  up  his  residence  there, 


He  was,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1827,  gathered  to  his  Fathers, 
a bright  example  of  the  peace  and  confidence,  that  spring  from 
the  faith  that  he  had  so  long  and 
so  faithfully  taught. 

Peace  to  his  soul. 

In  1876  Trinity  Chapel  was  built  adjoining  the  Church,  and  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Endress  removed  to  the  crypt  of  the  chapel;  a marble  tablet  being  inserted 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  building  facing  Duke  Street  with  the  following  in- 
scription ; 

CHRISTIAN  F.  L.  ENDRESS,  D.  D. 

Died — September  30,  1827. 

Aged  52  years. 

He  served  this  congregation 
as  pastor  12  years. 

(a)  His  closest  friends  in  Rochester  were  Dr.  Harvey  Fitzhugh  Mont- 
gomery, and  his  brother  Thomas  Colman  Montgomery,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Nathanial  Rochester,  a friendship  which  continued  through 
life. 

( b ) Dansville  is  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility  and  beauty,  the  garden  spot  of  New  York  State.  The 
valley,  about  two  miles  wide,  extends  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Dansville  to 
Lake  Ontario.  At  Rochester  the  rise  east  and  west  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  at  Avon,  twenty  miles  away,  the  hills  begin  to  appear,  but 
the  slopes  are  gradual  and  highly  cultivated,  until  as  one  nears  Dansville,  the 
hills  become  more  abrupt,  the  East  Hill  rising  900  feet,  and  so  steep  as  to  be 
only  suitable  to  grape  culture,  the  vineyards  here  being  extensive.  Back  of  the 
Sanatorium,  high  up  on  the  steep  slope,  runs  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  the 
view  from  the  cars  looking  down  on  the  quiet  village  embowered  in  trees,  and 
on  the  level  flats  of  the  valley,  being  one  of  the  show  places  of  even  that  road 
well  known  for  its  scenic  attractions.  The  Genesee  Valley,  more  than  any  other 
locality  in  America,  resembles  the  English  country-side,  due  to  the  fact  that 
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which  he  did  in  1832.  He  was  authorized  to  practice  as  counsellor 
in  1835,  and  was  appointed  County  Judge  by  Governor  William 
H.  Seward  in  1840. 

For  some  thirteen  years  Judge  John  A.  VanDerlip  (a)  of 
Dansville  was  associated  with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Endress 
& VanDerlip.  Judge  Endress  was  a politician  of  some  note,  an 
uncompromising  Henry  Clay  Whig  as  long  as  the  party  lasted,  and 
then  took  a prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1804,  it  being  remembered  that  claims  are  made  for  the 
founding  of  the  Republican  Party  by  an  early  organization  in  Al- 
legany County,  N.  Y.,  not  far  from  Dansville.  As  a member  of 
the  Union  League  of  New  Yrork,  he  used  all  his  energy  and  in- 


the  land  is  held  mainly  in  large  estates  given  up  to  stock-grazing  purposes,  with 
a tenantry,  instead  of  individual  ownership.  The  country  is  therefore  open  with 
few  fences,  the  flats  dotted  with  grand  old  elms  and  oaks,  an  ideal  spot  for  cross- 
country riding,  the  valley  being  famous  for  its  fox  hunts,  where  the  real  fox  is 
followed,  not  the  anise-seed  bag.  Much  of  the  land  about  Geneseo  and  Avon  was, 
and  still  is,  owned  by  the  Wadsworths,  while  opposite  Mount  Morris  is  “Hampton”, 
the  home  of  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Fitzhugh,  and  his  descendants,  the  original  house  being 
built  by  his  father,  Captain  William  Fitzhugh  in  the  style  of  Mount  Vernon,  but 
burned  some  years  ago,  and  the  place  re-built;  now  the  home  of  U.  S.  Senator  James 
W.  Wadsworth.  Two  miles  further  south  is  the  “Hermitage”,  the  home  of  William 
D.  Fitzhugh,  later  owned  by  Major  William  Austin  Wadsworth. 

(a)  The  VanDerlip  home  adjoined  that  of  Judge  Endress,  and  the  children 
of  the  two  families,  of  about  the  same  age,  were  inseparable.  Of  the  five  children 
of  Judge  VanDerlip,  three  of  the  daughters  married  army  officers,  the  eldest, 
Sadie,  to  Major  E.  H.  Pratt  of  Dansville,  whose  first  wife  was  a sister-in-law 
of  General  Guy  V.  Henry,  U.  S.  A.,  Fannie,  to  Captain  Beth  Custer,  U.  S.  A., 
now  deceased,  and  afterwards  to  Max  Sweet  of  Dansville;  Daisy,  to  Colonel 
Carl  Reichman,  U.  S.  A. ; the  fourth  daughter  marrying  Allison  K.  Hume  of 
Buffalo,  their  son  marrying  Helen  Manning  McNair,  daughter  of  Clarence  I. 
and  Annie  Isabelle  Manning  McNair  (mentioned  later).  The  only  son,  John 
R.  VanDerlip,  now  the  well-known  corporation  lawyer  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
married  Ethel  Morrison  of  that  city  and  lives  there.  Across  the  street  from  the 
Endress  homestead  lived  the  family  of  Charles  Shepard,  a man  of  unusual  lit- 
erary ability,  a great  reader,  literally  a “walking  encyclopaedia”,  possessing 
a large  and  well  selected  library;  Mrs.  Shepard  being  a grand-daughter  of  Col- 
onel Nathaniel  Rochester.  Their  home  is  one  of  the  oldest  colonial  houses  in 
the  place,  and  has  been  given  to  the  Village  by  the  heirs  for  a public  library  to 
be  called  the  Shepard  Memorial  Library.  There  were  three  children  who  were 
about  the  same  age  and  playmates  of  the  Endress  and  VanDerlip  children.  All 
have  now  moved  away  from  Dansville;  Charles  E.,  a lawyer  and  Library  Com- 
missioner of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Thomas  Rochester,  a lawyer  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  Mary,  a Deaconness  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  living  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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fluence  in  backing  up  the  Republican  administration  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Civil  War.  He  also  served  as  Provost  Marshall  at 
Dansville. 

Judge  Endress  was  a Republican  Presidential  Elector  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  General  Grant  in  1868,  and 
was  several  times  a member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1868,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  “the  right  of  suffrage  and 
the  qualifications  to  hold  office,”  of  which  Horace  Greeley  was 
chairman,  (a)  and  was  also  a member  of  the  committee  on  “priv- 
ileges and  elections”. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley 
Railroad,  was  one  of  the  town  railroad  commissioners,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  untiring  labor  and  persistent  energy  that  the 
necessary  legislation  was  finally  obtained  to  enable  the  Directors 
to  complete  the  road,  (b)  He  was  a great  friend  of  educational 

( а ) W.  H.  Merrill,  editor  of  the  Warsaw  New  Yorker,  writes: — “The 
Dansville  and  Rochester  papers  have  contained  very  full  and  just  notices  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  late  Judge  Endress.  We  came  to  know  the  Judge 
quite  intimately  while  associated  with  him  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
especially  while  acting  on  the  same  committee — that  upon  ‘Suffrage  and  the 
Qualifications  to  hold  Office.’ 

“He  was  a man  of  most  excellent  judgment  and  of  quite  wide  and  varied 
culture — with  rare  mildness  of  temperament  and  gentleness  of  manner  that 
made  him  charitable  towards  all  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  his  associ- 
ates. The  peculiar  impetuosity  of  Mr.  Greeley  as  chairman — we  can  not  find 
a word  that  will  more  accurately  describe  his  manner  of  presiding  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee — did  not  comport  with  Judge  Endress’  ideas  of  true  pro- 
gress in  the  work  in  hand;  and  he  finally  avoided  meeting  with  the  committee 
rather  than  have  any  unpleasantness  with  the  chairman  over  his  method  of 
driving  the  business  in  outspoken  contempt  of  the  red-tape  parliamentary  rules 
which  he  declared,  with  mild  maledictions  on  the  man  who  invented  them,  were 
designed  to  hinder  and  obstruct  business.  Judge  Endress  did  not  speak  often, 
but  always  with  a purpose  and  point  that  gave  weight  to  his  remarks.  He  was 
uniformly  genial  and  high-toned  in  his  social  intercourse,  and  his  death  will 
cause  a genuine  feeling  of  regret  among  the  many  throughout  the  State  who 
knew  him  but  to  esteem  him.” 

(б)  Until  1870  Dansville  was  without  railroad  connection  with  the  outside 
world.  The  nearest  point  was  Wayland,  six  miles  away,  on  the  Rochester  Di- 
vision of  the  Erie  Railroad,  reached  by  four  horse  Concord  coaches  over  a plank 
road.  There  was  a railroad  up  the  Genesee  Valley  from  Rochester  as  far  as 
Mount  Morris,  which  needed  the  road  above  referred  to,  fourteen  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  it  with  Dansville. 
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interests,  and  for  many  years  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Dansville  Seminary. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a member  of  the  vestry  of 
St.  Peter’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  (a)  He  married  Oct.  29, 
1849,  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  Edwards,  born  Nov.  26,  1823,  died 
April  13,  1860,  ( b ) daughter  of  William,  1797-1867,  and  Maria 
(Fitzhugh)  Edwards,  1799-1866,  married  Feb.  14,  1822,  of  Sodus 

(а)  Judge  Endress  relinquished  the  Lutheran  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and 
became  an  Episcopalian,  because  he  found  that  the  English  Lutheran  Church 
in  Dansville,  affiliated  with  the  Hartwick  Synod,  was  farther  away  in  its  belief 
and  service  from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  his  father,  than  was  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  His  wife  also  was  a life-long  active 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

(б)  HELEN  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  childhood ; 
of  the  remainder: — 

MARIA  FITZHUGH  EDWARDS,  married  Morris  T.  Jewell  of  Youngs- 
town, O.,  but  had  no  children. 

ANNIE  SOPHIA  EDWARDS,  married  Dr.  John  Manning  of  Youngs- 
town, O.,  and  had  eight  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  childhood;  of  the  re- 
maining five,  (1)  Maria  Fitzhugh  Manning  and  (2)  Helen  Edwards  Manning 
are  unmarried  and  living  in  Youngstown,  O. ; (3)  Susan  Manning  died  Nov.  21, 
1912,  unmarried;  (4)  Anne  Isabelle  married  Clarence  I.  McNair  of  Cloquet, 
Minn.,  (formerly  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.)  half-brother  of  Mrs.  (General)  Guy  V. 
Henry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  had  five  children;  viz, — Helen  Manning  McNair  who  mar- 
ried Captain  John  VanDerlip  Hume,  U.  S.  A.,  and  has  one  son,  John  VanDer- 
lip  Hume,  Jr.,  and  one  daughter  Anne  McNair  Hume;  Clarence  Irving  Mc- 
Nair, Jr.,  Captain  of  Infantry  during  World  War,  who  married  Ruth  Helen 
Dixon  and  has  two  children,  Barbara  Dixon  McNair,  and  David  Irving  Mc- 
Nair; Anne  Fitzhugh  McNair,  who  died  1895,  aged  one  year.  Isabelle  Julia 
McNair,  who  married  George  Holzer  Stillman  and  has  one  son  George  McNair 
Stillman;  and  William  Manning  McNair  who  is  a student  at  Yale  University; 
(5)  William  Edwards  Manning,  Vice  President  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  married  Alma  Lena  Resch,  and  died  June  15,  1923  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Helen  Anne  and  Henry. 

WILLIAM  ROSE  EDWARDS,  married  Margaret  Anne  Henry,  and  had 
three  children  viz : — 

Maud  Mary,  who  married  Herbert  Gray,  and  has  two  sons,  Edwards  Fitzhugh 
Gray  and  Charles  Herbert  Gray;  Katherine  Edwards,  living  with  her  mother 
at  Santa  Anna,  Calif. ; and  Charles  Henry  Edwards,  banker  of  Weaverville, 
Calif.,  who  married  Eleanora  Dannenbrink  and  has  two  children,  Margaret 
Eleanor  Edwards  and  Charles  Henry  Edwards,  Jr. 

COLONEL  CHARLES  GOODELL  EDWARDS,  served  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  as  Captain,  Major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  105th  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  commanding  the  regiment  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
and  was  wounded  three  times  at  Perryville,  Ky.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  bequeathing  his  membership  to  his 
nephew.  Colonel  William  Fries  Endress  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  He  served  four 
terms  in  the  Minnesota  State  Senate;  was  a delegate  at  large  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  1888;  and  was  for  a number  of  years  Collector  of 
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Point,  N.  Y.,  (a)  the  former  of  whom,  son  of  Cyrus  Edwards,  1753- 
1813,  of  Rupert,  Bennington  County,  Vermont,  was  of  Puritan 
descent  from  the  New  England  family  whose  best  known  member 
was  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  distinguished  Puritan  divine.  His 
wife,  Maria  (Fitzhugh)  Edwards,  Apr.  10,  1799-1866,  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  and  Elizabeth  (Chew) 
Fitzhugh,  the  former  of  whom  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Washington.  ( b ) Chew  ancestry  annexed. 

Children  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Endress: — 

1.  ANNA  MARIA,  born  Sept.  26,  1850;  married  James 
McCurdy  Edwards,  a banker  of  Dansville,  who  traces  his  lineage 
back  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  live  at  the  old  Endress  home- 
stead in  Dansville,  and  have  two  children  living;  Helen  McCurdy 
who  married  Judge  Edward  I.  Fairchild  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
have  two  children,  Anne  and  Thomas;  and  Katharine  Elizabeth, 
who  lives  with  her  parents. 

2.  ELIZABETH  CHEW,  born  Aug.  11,  1852,  who  lives 
with  her  sister  at  Dansville.  ( c ) 


Customs  for  the  District  of  Minnesota.  He  married  Rose  M.  Rogers  of  Sodus 
Point,  N.  Y.,  but  had  no  children;  died  Nov.  18,  1914. 

KATHARINE  HERBERT  EDWARDS,  unmarried;  died  Jan.  6,  1920. 

(а)  Sodus  Point  was  also  the  home  of  Benjamin  Lummis,  whose  mother  was 
a Miss  Fries,  a sister  of  Margaretha  Fries,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Christian 
Endress;  hence  he  and  Judge  Endress  were  first  cousins,  and  it  was  when  the 
latter  was  visiting  Mr.  Lummis  that  he  met  his  future  wife,  Helen  Edwards. 
Benjamin  Lummis  had  four  children,  viz: — Georgette,  an  Episcopal  “Sister”, 
Rose,  “Madame”  in  the  Sacred  Heart,  (Roman  Catholic);  Benjamin,  Jr.,  who 
died  young,  and  Willig  who  died  some  years  ago;  all  unmarried.  The  Lummis 
place,  adjoining  the  Fitzhugh  homestead  is  now  used  as  a Retreat  for  Episcopal 
clergymen. 

(б)  Colonel  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  was  a son  of  the  distinguished  Colonel 
William  Fitzhugh  of  Virginia,  born  Jan.  16,  1721,  died  Feb.  11,  1798,  an  officer 
in  the  British  Army,  at  one  time  commander  of  all  the  British  forces  on  the 
continent,  but  resigning  his  comimssion  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Fitzhugh  ancestry  annexed. 

(c)  ‘Aunt  Lille,”  was  much  attached  to  her  nephew,  Captain  William 
Fitzhugh  Endress,  U.  S.  A.,  with  whom  she  lived  and  travelled  much,  and  is 
affectionately  regarded  by  all  her  nephews  and  nieces.  She  has  always  been 
the  main  support  of  the  various  rectors  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  for  many  years 
leading  the  choir,  and  heading  various  Church  organizations;  a tireless  worker 
in  her  Master’s  service. 
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3.  WILLIAM  FRIES,  (next  in  line) 

4.  SAMUEL  LEHMAN,  who  died  in  childhood,  (a) 

Mrs.  Endress  died  Apr.  13,  1860,  (b)  after  which  Judge  En- 

dress  gave  up  his  active  law  practice  and  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  care  and  education  of  his  children.  The  daughters  he  pre- 
pared and  afterwards  sent  to  Vassar  College,  and  the  son  who  was 
only  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  he  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Dansville  Seminary.  Judge  Endress  died  Jan.  22,  1870,  and 
was  buried  at  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

(<?)  “The  funeral  services  of  Hon.  I.  L.  Endress  were  held  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  which  would  not  accommo- 
date one-half  the  citizens  who  pressed  forward  to  honor  dead  the 
man  whom  they  had  loved  and  esteemed  while  living;  As  a mark 
of  respect,  all  the  business  places  of  the  village  were  closed  during 
the  services.”  Many  prominent  members  of  the  Livingston  County 
Bar  ( d ) were  present,  and  some  from  the  city  of  Rochester.  His 

(o)  During  the  winter  of  1859-60,  Judge  Endress  took  his  wife  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  her  health,  a trip  which  was  quite  un- 
usual at  that  time,  and  is  merely  mentioned  here,  as  being  quite  a remarkable 
coincidence,  or  fate,  that  attracted  both  his  son  and  his  grandson  there  at  widely 
different  times,  and  for  wholly  unrelated  reasons;  the  latter  being  married  there. 

(h)  “The  prayer  of  the  Mother  for  her  youngest  child  in  her  last  illness.” 

Willie  was  carried  to  her  bedside  by  Mr.  Edwards,  his  grandfather.  She 
raised  her  hands  and  prayed  aloud;  “Oh,  Heavenly  Father!  Bless  him;  and  take 
care  of  him;  and  make  him  a comfort  to  himself,  and  to  all  about  him — for  the 
sake  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.” 

Mr.  Edwards  responded:  “Amen.” 

(From  Judge  Endress’  family  Bible,  in  his  own  handwriting.) 

(c)  A.  O.  Bunnell  in  the  Dansville  Advertiser. 

( d ) The  death  of  Hon.  I.  L.  Endress  was  announced  in  the  Livingston 
County  Circuit  Court  by  Hon.  Scott  Lord,  followed  by  remarks  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar,  from  which  the  following  brief  quotations  are  taken: — 

By  Judge  Lord; 

“When  I came  to  this  county  twenty-five  years  ago,  Judge  Endress  was  a 
member  of  the  court,  and  he  has  frequently  presided  since.  *********  I wish 
to  say  of  him  first  that  he  was  a man  of  eminent  integrity — a man  in  whom  all 
could  confide.  In  the  next  place  he  was  learned  in  the  profession,  and  a man 
whose  opinion  could  always  be  relied  upon  when  given.  Although  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  many  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  this  county  have 
been  called  from  this  life,  yet  I doubt  whether  any  one  among  them  all  has  been 
more  sincerely  mourned  than  Judge  Endress.  He  was  not  a person  who  was 
induced  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance — not  because  he  was  not  social 
but  on  account  of  his  shrinking  modesty.  I have  not  arisen  for  the  purpose  of 
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Honor,  Judge  Dwight,  having  adjourned  the  court  at  Geneseo, 
was  also  present  and  acted  as  one  of  the  pall-bearers. 

Following  is  a quotation  from  the  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
L.  D.  Ferguson,  M.  A.,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  taken  from 
the  memorial  pamphlet  printed  at  the  time: — “This,  indeed,  is  un- 
like the  common  visitations  which  attest  mortality;  it  is  no  ordin- 
ary sorrow.  But  the  decease  of  one,  gifted  and  accomplished  as 
was  our  brother,  yet  falling  suddenly  in  the  ripeness  and  vigor 
of  his  age,  throws  out  the  chilling,  saddening  wave,  beyond  the 

pronouncing  an  elaborate  eulogy  upon  the  character  of  the  deceased — among  those 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  no  eulogy  is  needed.  I only  desire  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  ripe  culture  and  his  eminent  social  qualities.  I move  that  a committee 
be  appointed  by  the  court  to  draft  resolutions  appropriate  to  his  memory.” 

By  Hon.  R.  P.  Wisner; 

“If  the  court  please  I rise  to  second  this  motion  with  much  pleasure,  though 
with  great  sadness  of  heart.  Thirty  years  ago  I became  acquainted  with  Judge 
Endress  and  from  that  hour  until  his  death  our  relations  have  continued  to  be 
of  the  most  friendly  character.  I esteemed  him  as  one  actuated  by  the  religion  of 
Christ.  I think  he  was  a Christian  gentleman.” 

By  L.  B.  Proctor,  Esq.,  Author  of  “Bench  and  Bar.” 

“He  was  one  of  those  individuals  with  whom  in  early  life  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  become  acquainted,  and  although  we  have  not  always  passed  through  life  with- 
out professional  collisions,  yet  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  swept  from  the  path  of  a true  gentleman,  and  I am  reminded  now  of  a 
remark  made  last  winter  in  regard  to  him.  Mr.  Faulkner  came  home  from  Al- 
bany and  said  that  although  in  some  of  our  sectional  differences  he  had  been  con- 
tested to  the  bitter  end  by  Judge  Endress,  yet  he  would  say  that  Judge  Endress 
was  always  the  gentleman: — Whether  in  collision  or  not,  what  he  did  was  al- 
ways done  in  such  a manner  that  we  could  esteem  him  for  it.***  Such  was  the 
natural  modesty  of  his  bearing,  such  his  candor  and  love  of  truth,  that  I think  he 
never  passed  for  all  he  was.  He  has  passed  away  without  being  fully  appre- 
ciated.**** If  he  was  ever  lifted  up  before  the  people  it  was  not  of  his  own 
seeking.  He  was  anxious  to  do  favors  to  others  and  in  his  declining  years  he 
kept  an  office,  though  not  in  active  practice,  and  there  came  his  old  acquaintances 
and  clients.  Old  men  travelling  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  the  poor  in  their 
poverty  came  there  for  counsel.  He  gave  it  cheerfully  and  in  modesty,  and  when 
it  was  given  they  went  away  satisfied  that  they  had  a rock  upon  which  to  found 
their  hopes.****  He  moved  modestly  and  unassumingly  among  us,  and  his  gen- 
tle, kind  and  benevolent  acts  were  done  as  the  genial  breath  of  spring  comes  al- 
most without  our  knowledge.” 

By  Hon.  S.  Hubbard: — 

“If  it  please  your  Honor  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the 
excellence  of  Judge  Endress  as  a gentleman,  that  his  manner  was  peculiarly 
gentle,  or  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  knew  him  best  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  gentlemanly  bearing  that  removed  from  his  professional  contests  the  asperity 
and  rancor  so  much  in  vogue.  The  quality  that  strikes  me  as  beyond  that  was  his 
taste  for  domestic  happiness.  He  certainly  was  a marked  man  as  a gentleman, 
but  his  most  peculiar  characteristic  was  the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  family.  The 
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circle  on  which  the  shock  directly  falls;  and  touches  tenderly  those 
other  hearts,  whose  knowledge  of  his  worth  gives  them  capacity 
to  estimate  their  loss.  Though  modest  and  gentle  in  the  quiet 
dignity  of  his  bearing,  his  attainments  gave  him  rank  with  such 
as  are  esteemed  for  scholarship ; while  many  who  had  won  his  con- 
fidence, found  in  him  the  affable  companion,  the  prudent,  safe 
adviser,  the  kind,  and  generous,  and  faithful  friend.  After  the  loss 
of  a beloved  wife,  the  deceased  applied  himself  to  the  care  and 
culture  of  his  children.  His  skill  and  faithfulness  therein,  appear 


attachment  which  he  bore  to  them,  the  enjoyment  which  he  took  every  day  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  showed  a sweetness  of  character  in  him  that  would 
not  be  noticed  elsewhere.  He  was  a polished  gentleman  not  only  in  his  manners 
but  in  his  education  and  tastes  at  home  he  was  enlightened.  I had  the  pleasure 
for  several  years  to  be  upon  a board  of  education  with  him  and  I found  him  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  in  his  desire  to  build  up  the  cause  of  education;  and 
his  services  in  that  regard  in  Dansville  will  probably  be  remembered  longer  than 
his  labors  in  any  other  path  of  life.” 

By  Hon.  Clias.  C.  Dwight,  Presiding  Justice. 

“I  take  pleasure  in  saying  in  answer  to  the  announcement  here  publicly 
made,  that  it  was  my  high  privilege  to  pass  several  months  with  Judge  Endress 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  during  which  time  I had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  eminent  public  and  private  virtues  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
today.  It  was  also  my  melancholy  privilege  to  attend  his  funeral  yesterday 
and  observe  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors.  It  is  verv 
proper  that  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  brethren  should  be  made  and  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  appropriate  to  his  memory.  I will  appoint  as  such  committee. 
Judge  Lord,  Judge  VanDeriip,  and  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Seymour,  and  direct 
that  the  resolutions  when  prepared  shall  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  the 
court.”  The  following  proceedings  took  place  at  the  next  session  of  the  Livings- 
ton Circuit: — Judge  VanDeriip  from  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose 
presented  the  following: — 

By  the  dispensation  of  an  All-wise  Providence  our  friend  and  brother  the 
Hon.  Isaac  L.  Endress  has  been  removed  from  our  midst  and  called  to  rest  from 
his  labors.  It  is  fitting  that  his  surviving  professional  associates  should  place 
upon  record  a suitable  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  learning 
as  a lawyer,  his  integrity  as  a Judge,  his  prudence  and  patriotism  in  the  affairs  of 
state  and  his  many  virtues  as  a citizen  and  a man;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
eulogizing  the  dead,  as  to  present  to  the  living  the  example  of  a virtuous  life  to  be 
admired  and  imitated. 

Therefore,  RESOLVED,  That  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  L.  Endress 
this  bar  has  lost  a learned  and  courteous  member,  his  clients  a safe  and  prudent 
counsellor,  his  family  a kind  brother  and  an  affectionate  and  indulgent  father, 
and  the  world  an  honest,  upright,  Christian  gentleman.  While  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  a lawyer  learned  and  skillful;  as  a Judge  of 
late  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  impartial  and  incorruptible  in  his  deci- 
sions; a patriotic  citizen,  a genial  companion  and  a kind  friend. 
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in  minds  and  characters  replete  with  promise ; as  also  in  that  loving 
confidence  which  inspired  a reverent  gratitude  in  their  young 
hearts,  and  gave  his  gentle  mandates  awe,  clothed  with  authority. 
While  thus  assiduous,  his  counsels  and  his  aid  were  given  to  many 
besides  his  relatives,  in  acts  of  cheerful  kindness  to  their  advantage. 
And,  more  than  all,  his  life  was  not  barely  blameless,  marked  by 
refined  dicreetness,  but  his  habits  of  devotion  grew  steadily  more 
rich  and  deep.  His  reverent  earnestness  in  worship,  brought  often 
to  his  countenance  the  image  of  confiding  hope;  while,  at  the  altar 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  our  deceased 
brother  the  warm  and  earnest  expression  of  our  sympathy  in  their  affliction. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  court  be  requested  to  enter  these  proceedings  in  its 
minutes,  and  that  the  clerk  be  directed  to  furnish  a certified  copy  of  the  same  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

On  presenting  this  report  Judge  VanDerlip  said: — 

“May  it  please  the  court;  In  presenting  the  report  of  this  committee  it  is 
proper,  with  your  permission,  that  I should  submit  a few  remarks  upon  the  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  the  committee.  It  may  have  appeared  singular  that  at  the 
time  when  the  death  of  Judge  Endress  was  announced  to  the  court  I should 
have  omitted  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  deceased,  inasmuch  as  my  relations  with  him  had  been  such  as  to  give 
me  a better  opportunity  to  know  and  appreciate  him  than  most  of  those  who  so 
well  attested  his  worth,  and  commemorated  his  virtues.  My  only  apology  is  that 
I had  at  that  time  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  sustained  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  sudden  death;  and  can  now  with  difficulty  restrain  my  emotions  in 
speaking  of  him  as  an  early  and  valued  friend,  whose  loss  will  be  more  fully 
realized  as  time  shall  demonstrate  the  value  and  cause  me  to  feel  the  loss  of  his 
friendship  and  his  counsel. 

More  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when  I came  to  the  county  of  Livings- 
ton to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  Judge  Endress  was  the  first  man  whose 
acquaintance  it  was  my  fortune  to  make.  I brought  to  him  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion, and  was  received  by  him  with  that  kindness  and  courtesy  which  were  his 
peculiar  characteristics. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  proposed  and  I accepted  a co-partnership  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  which  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1856,  a period  of 
nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  no  harsh  word  or  unpleasant  circum- 
stance occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  relations.  At  that  time  he  was  in- 
duced to  abandon,  for  a time  at  least,  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  care  of  a loved  and  estimable  wife,  who  was  in  failing  health,  and  for 
nearly  four  years  he  occupied  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate  her  sufferings, 
in  her  slow  but  certain  progress  to  the  grave.  After  her  death,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  duty,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  and  education  of  his  children. 
To  them  he  was  more  than  a father,  for  to  the  sterner  duties  of  that  relative 
he  added  the  gentleness  and  watchful  care  of  the  mother  they  lost.  He  was  their 
playmate,  their  companion  and  teacher.  Knowing  Judge  Endress  intimately  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  as  a partner  in  business,  as  a member  of  the  same  social 
circle,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  his  nearest  neighbor,  I can  bear  cheerful 
testimony  to  his  ability  as  a lawyer,  his  accomplishments  as  a scholar,  his  in- 
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with  his  loved  ones,  I have  seen  upon  his  face  the  shadow  of  a 
heavenly  peace,  as  he  communed  with  Christ.  I hazard  nothing, 
then,  when  I remind  his  brethern  of  the  Bar,  that  here  the  Coun- 
sellor deemed  it  prudent  to  become  himself  the  client,  resting  the 
issues  that  are  eternal  with  the  effective  advocacy  of  the  Son  of 
God.”  (a) 


tegrity  as  a citizen,  and  his  gentle  and  amiable  character  as  a companion  and 
friend.  His  absence  from  this  circle  will  not  be  so  much  felt,  because  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  professional  conflicts,  his 
place  here  is  already  occupied,  if  not  filled  by  others.  But  in  the  social  circle 
which  he  adorned  his  genial  and  gentle  manners  will  be  missed.  The  community 
of  which  he  was  an  active  and  enterprising  citizen  will  deplore  his  loss.  The 
Church  of  which  he  was  an  exemplary  member  and  faithful  officer,  will  note  his 
absence  from  her  councils  and  communion.  In  all  these  relations,  though  not 
forgotten,  his  place  may  again  be  filled.  But  in  the  domestic  circle  of  which  he 
was  the  loved  and  honored  head,  there  will  remain  a void  which  can  never  be 
supplied.  In  the  houshold  his  absence  will  be  an  enduring  sorrow,  which  only 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  can  alleviate.  I now  move  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  court. 

BY  THE  COURT:  It  is  so  ordered. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

WHEREAS,  it  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  call  from 
his  labor  on  earth  to  his  eternal  rest,  our  friend  and  brother,  Hon.  Isaac  L. 
Endress,  who,  from  the  organization  of  this  Parish,  until  his  death,  was  an  active, 
zealous  and  efficient  member  of  the  vestry.  As  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  supervise  the  erection  of  our  church  edifice,  his  taste  and  judgment  contributed 
largely  to  perfecting  its  beauty  and  convenience.  In  addition  to  a liberal  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  the  Church,  when  the  sum  raised  for  the  purpose  was 
found  insufficient,  he  equally  , with  two  others,  generously  contributed  of  his  own 
means  sufficient  to  relieve  the  Parish  from  the  burden  of  a debt.  He  has  been 
a regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  church,  a constant  participant  in  its 
Sacraments,  a firm  believer  in  its  teachings,  and  having  finished  his  course  in 
faith  now  rests  from  his  labors.  It  is  fitting  that  we  his  surviving  associates  in 
the  vestry  should  place  upon  record  our  appreciation  of  his  services  to  this  Parish, 
and  his  virtues  as  a Christian  gentleman. 

Therefore,  RESOLVED,  That  in  the  death  of  our  late  friend  and 
brother,  Hon.  Isaac  L.  Endress,  our  church  has  lost  an  exemplary  member,  his 
family  a kind  and  faithful  brother  and  parent,  and  the  community  a worthy  and 
valued  citizen. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  their  affliction,  and  commend  his  orphaned  children  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless. 

RESOLVED,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  be  presented  by  the  Rector  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  village  papers. 

(a)  “The  death  of  Judge  Endress  of  Dansville,  for  many  years  a resident  of 
this  county,  is  felt  by  our  community  truly  to  be  a public  loss.  He  was  greatly  es- 
teemed for  his  many  excellent  qualities  and  his  great  kindness  of  heart.  Rarely  do 
we  record  the  decease  of  a public  man  whose  private  life  and  Christian  character 
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XVII.—  COLONEL  WILLIAM  FRIES  ENDRESS,  son 
of  Judge  Isaac  Lewis  Endress  and  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  (Ed- 
wards) Endress,  was  born  Aug.  2,  1855  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and 
baptized  Sept.  20,  1855,  his  sponsors  being  his  grandparents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Edwards.  Confirmed  1874  in  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  Annapolis,  Md.,  by  Bishop  Pinkney,  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Dansville  Seminary,  pre- 
paring for  college;  but  military  tastes  predominating,  he  entered  in 
the  fall  of  1872  the  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy  (now  Col- 
lege) at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  preparation  for  the  United  States  naval 
service.  The  following  year  he  secured  his  commission  as  Cadet 
Midshipman,  and  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until  Dec.  1875,  when  con- 
tinued ill-health  obliged  him  to  resign,  while  still  in  full  standing 
in  his  class.  For  the  following  year  he  gave  his  attention  almost 
entirely  to  the  recovery  of  his  health,  merely  occupying  a part  of 
his  time  as  instructor  and  commandant  of  the  military  battalion  at 
Dansville  Seminary.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
graduated  in  June,  1879,  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  This 
was  in  the  “hard  times”  of  ’78  and  ’79,  and  there  was  but  little 
opportunity  or  encouragement  in  the  engineering  profession.  He 
therefore  turned  his  attention  to  business,  and,  removing  to  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  (a)  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1879,  ( b ) purchased 

were  so  universally  conceded  to  have  been  pure  and  consistent.  His  gentle  ways. 
His  courteous,  dignified  manner,  his  calm  but  earnest  devotion  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  just,  have  embalmed  his  memory  in  many  hearts;  in  the  midst  of  great  use- 
fulness exemplifying  a devotion  to  his  children,  now  orphans,  that  drew  all  hearts 
to  him;  cherishing  unkindness  to  none,  rich  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian’s 
faith,  at  his  Master’s  call  he  gathered  up  the  record  of  a useful  and  beautiful  life, 
and  has  passed  to  his  reward.  “Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” 

Mount  Morris  correspondence  of  the  Rochester  Chronicle. 

(a)  Then  a village  of  8000  people,  but  now  in  1926  having  50,000  popula- 
tion. 

( b ) Jamestown  was  the  home  of  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  U.  S.  Senator  and  “War 
Governor”  of  New  York  State,  with  whom  Judge  Endress  was  associated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  Party  about  the  year  1856,  and  thereafter  a 
political  friend  and  co-worker;  this  fact  having  somewhat  to  do  with  the  location 
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the  old  established  fuel  and  building  supply  business  of  John  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  with  which  line  of  enterprise  he  has  continued  to  be  identi- 
fied during  the  long  intervening  years  to  the  present  time  (1926) 
(a).  In  the  early  eighties  he  owned  and  operated  a soft  coal  mine 
at  Hilliards,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  and  for  some  years  was  a jobber  and 
wholesaler  of  coal.  As  chairman  of  the  railway  committee  in  1886, 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Chautauqua  Lake  Railroad  to 
Jamestown.  When  natural  gas  was  first  piped  into  Jamestown, 
interfering  very  materially  with  the  coal  business,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  development  of  electric  lighting,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, organizing  and  building  the  plant  of  the  Jamestown  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company.  In  1888  he  disposed  of  his  interests 
in  the  electric  business  at  Jamestown,  and  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Island  of  Cuba  in  the  interest  of  the  Thompson-Houston  Electric 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  (later  merged  with  the  Edison  company  into 
the  General  Electric  Co.)  as  president  of  the  Spanish  Electric 
Company  of  Havana,  made  up  of  New  York  and  Havana  capital- 
ists. He  succeeded  in  introducing  the  “luz  electrica”,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  lighting  up  the  cities  of  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas 
and  Puerto  Principe,  (now  Camaguey),  and  many  of  the  great 
sugar  plantations.  After  a two  years  residence  in  Havana,  he  re- 
turned to  Jamestown,  finding  his  coal  business  much  improved  by 
the  increased  cost  and  consequent  decreased  consumption  of  gas. 


of  Colonel  Endress  at  Jamestown,  to  whom  the  Governor  was  a faithful  friend 
and  adviser  until  his  death  in  1885.  “Walnut  Grove”  the  beautiful  home  of 
Governor  Fenton,  is  now  the  Memorial  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War,  the 
spacious  mansion  housing  the  various  patriotic  organizations  of  the  city,  while 
the  grounds  about  constitute  the  Memorial  Park. 

( a ) In  1880,  and  during  the  succeeding  years,  he  bought  a tract  of  about 
three  acres,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  fronting  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  between 
Foote  Avenue,  Harrison  St.  and  Institute  Street,  but  in  1902  sold  about  an  acre 
off  the  rear  end  to  the  Maddox  Table  Co.,  retaining  a frontage  of  nearly  500 
feet  on  the  railroad,  from  which  he  has  two  private  switches.  Here  he  erected  a 
coal  trestle,  bins  and  warehouses,  making  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
coal  handling  plants  to  be  found  anywhere. 

He  was  a lover  of  good  horses,  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  up  his 
driving  horses  when  the  automobile  came  to  dominate  the  highway.  He  still  has 
a stable-full  of  handsome  draught  horses  at  the  plant,  where  horse-drawn  wagons 
and  motor  trucks  are  both  necessary  in  the  business. 
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His  two  years  residence  in  Cuba  enabled  Colonel  Endress  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  customs,  and  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  recover  from  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  and  thus 
rendered  immune,  found  himself  most  favorably  conditioned  when 
the  Spanish- American  War  began  in  the  spring  of  1898.  At  the 
outbreak  of  that  conflict,  he  at  once  volunteered  his  services  (a) 
and  received  Apr.  13,  1898,  from  Frank  S.  Black,  Governor  of 
New  York,  a lieutenant  colonel’s  commission  with  staff  appoint- 
ment. Throughout  the  five  months  of  war,  including  the  campaign 
in  Porto  Rico,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier  General  Guy 
V.  Henry,  (b)  U.  S.  Army.  With  the  ending  of  hostilities  Colonel 

(a)  He  first  tendered  his  services  to  the  government  through  Judge  Woodard 
of  New  York  City,  a former  resident  of  Jamestown,  and  among  others  to  whom 
he  wrote  for  an  indorsement  of  his  application,  was  his  old  friend,  and  relative 
by  marriage  General  Guy  V.  Henry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  commanded  at  that  time  the 
Tenth  U.  S.  Calvary,  stationed  at  Fort  Assiniboine,  Mont.  General  Henry  re- 
plied promptly,  and  added  that  should  his  appointment  not  come  in  time,  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  go  with  him  when  they  were  ordered  to  the 
front.  Hence  it  came  about  that  with  a commission  on  the  Governor’s  staff  to 
give  him  military  rank,  Colonel  Endress  joined  the  General  the  day  after  the 
Tenth  Calvary  arrived  at  Chickamauga,  and  went  into  camp  there.  The  General 
had  arranged  for  his  son  Guy  V.  who  was  in  the  First  Class  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  who,  like  his  father  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  graduated  several  months  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  get  additional 
officers  in  the  field,  to  be  his  aide-de-camp  when  he  should  be  given  a brigade 
command.  But  unfortunately  the  young  lieutenant  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  was  in  the  Walter  Reid  Hospital  at  Washington  during  the  most  of 
the  war.  Hence  Colonel  Endress  took  his  place  and  performed  the  duties  of 
personal  aide  to  the  General  throughout  the  war.  Having  few  routine  duties  to 
perform,  and  his  services  being  entirely  voluntary,  he  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  General,  and  usually  accompanied  him  on  visits  of  courtesy  and 
official  ceremony.  The  other  members  of  the  General’s  personal  staff  were  his 
other  aide,  Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Rockenbach,  U.  S.  A.,  Tenth  Cavalry,  of  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  a graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  (during  the  World 
War  and  since,  Brigadier-General,  on  General  Pershing’s  staff  and  Chief  of  the 
Tank  Corps),  and  his  adjutant-general,  Captain  George  B.  Duncan,  U.  S.  A., 
Fourth  Infantry  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  a graduate  of  West  Point  (in  the  World 
War,  Major  General,  commanding  the  77th,  and  afterwards  the  82nd  division  in 
the  Argonne),  both  very  efficient  officers.  The  General  was  somewhat  exclusive 
in  his  tastes,  and  while  later  he  had  a considerable  staff,  he  left  the  others  to 
make  up  a mess  of  their  own,  while  these  four  made  up  the  General’s  own.  Col- 
onel Endress  looking  after  the  mess  as  one  of  his  duties. 

( b ) Brigadier  General  Guy  V.  Henry,  U.  S.  A.,  belonged  to  the  finest  type 
of  the  regular  trained  soldier  that  West  Point  has  produced.  He  was  often 
spoken  of  as  a “soldier’s  soldier,”  that  is  to  say,  as  a man  better  known  and  more 
highly  regarded  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  profession  among  officers  and  privates 
alike  than  anywhere  else,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  best  test.  General  Henry 
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Endress  returned  to  Jamestown  and  resumed  his  former  business 
activities. 

About  1900  he  became  interested  in  association  work,  seeing 
the  great  benefit  to  the  retail  dealer  which  should  come  from  or- 
ganized effort.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Association,  of  which  he  was  president 
during  the  five  years  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  in  1905  was 
elected  president  of  the  International  Council  of  Coal  Merchants, 
the  executive  head  of  all  the  retail  coal  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  re-elected  the  following  year. 

In  1902  he  erected  an  extensive  brick  cold  storage  and  man- 
ufactured ice  plant  on  his  coal  yard  property,  later  enlarging  and 
developing  the  ice  business  until  now  it  is  the  leading  industry  of 
its  kind  in  the  city. 


was  himself  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  of  West  Point  training,  and, 
from  infancy  seemed  destined  to  a soldier’s  career.  His  father,  Major  William 
Seton  Henry,  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  also  previously  in  the  Indian 
fighting  on  the  frontier;  and  the  son  was  born  at  a fort  in  the  Indian  Territory 
in  1839.  The  family  were  from  New  York,  one  of  General  Henry’s  grand- 
fathers, the  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  was  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  twice  Governor  of  Ne^\  York  State;  and  another  grandfather,  Hon.  Smith 
Thompson,  was  a former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Guy  V.  Henry  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1861,  within  a few  weeks 
after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  commanding  the  40th  Massachusetts  Infantry  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war.  At  Cold  Harbor  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and 
his  gallant  conduct  earned  him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General  and  returned  to  the  regular  ser- 
vice with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  cavalry.  But  it  was  as  an  Indian  fighter 
that  General  Henry  gained  his  greatest  reputation.  He  participated  in  many 
campaigns  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  where  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of 
“Fighting  Guy  V.”  In  the  bitterest  winter  weather  he  pursued  the  Cheyennes 
across  the  Canadian  border  humiliating  and  subduing  them,  but  in  the  exposure 
had  both  hands  and  feet  frozen,  from  which  he  was  crippled  for  life.  In  the 
campaign  against  the  Sioux  in  the  summer  of  1876,  Colonel  Henry  led  a charge 
of  his  regiment  after  receiving  a shot  through  the  face  which  broke  his  nose 
and  destroyed  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  To  a brother  officer  who  assisted  him 
from  the  field  after  the  fight  had  been  won  Colonel  Henry  said; — “It’s  nothing, 
Jack.  This  is  what  we’re  here  for.”  He  said  something  similar  when  address- 
ing volunteer  troops  under  his  command  in  the  Spanish  War; — “You  are  the 
ones  who  deserve  the  credit; — You  are  here  for  pure  love  of  country,  and  to  de- 
fend the  flag, — we  regulars  are  here  because  we  are  paid  for  it.”  Colonel  Henry’s 
ride  to  the  relief  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1891,  is  one  of 
the  glorious  stories  of  our  cavalry  history.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  led 
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In  1923  and  1924  the  ice  plant  was  much  enlarged,  the  obsolete 
steam  plant  discarded  and  substituted  by  electric  drive  using  Nia- 
gara power;  the  five-story  cold  storage  building  made  over  into 
an  ice  storage;  and  in  1925  the  plant  re-arranged  and  still  further 
enlarged  to  a production  capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  ice  daily. 

From  1909  to  1917,  he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Endress  and  Mitchell,  operating  through- 
out Western  New  York  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  part- 
ner, George  H.  Mitchell,  being  his  former  association  secretary. 
During  the  fuel  famine  in  the  winter  of  1922-1923  he  was  appointed 
Fuel  Administrator  for  the  southern  part  of  Chautauqua  County, 
including  Jamestown.  He  was  also  President  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Ice  Association  for  four  successive  terms.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  Col- 

three  troops  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  from  Fort  Robinson  to  Wounded  Knee,  a dis- 
tance of  115  miles,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the  fight  and  to  save  the 
day.  The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  found  Colonel  Henry  in  command  of  the 
Tenth  U.  S.  Cavalry  (colored)  at  Fort  Assiniboine,  Mont.^  which  was  early  or- 
dered to  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  for  mobilization.  Soon  after,  he  was  promoted 
to  Brigadier  General  and  placed  in  command  of  a brigade  of  four  regiments 
of  regular  infantry  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  three  weeks  later  given  a division  of 
six  regiments  of  volunteers  in  camp  at  Palmetto  Beach,  a suburb  of  Tampa, 
one  of  which  was  the  famous  69th  of  New  York.  Three  weeks  later  he  was 
relieved  of  this  command  and  ordered  to  join  General  Miles  at  Santiago.  But 
in  the  meantime  General  Toral  had  surrendered  the  Santiago  garrison,  and 
General  Henry  went  with  Miles  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  was  put  in  command  of  a 
provisional  division,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  regular  infantry  under 
Brig.  Genl.  Schwan,  who  were  to  proceed  around  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
driving  before  them  a body  of  Spanish  troops  located  there,  while  General  Henry 
himself  took  with  him  the  balance  of  the  division,  consisting  of  two  regiments 
of  volunteer  infantry,  the  6th  Massachusetts  and  the  6th  Illinois  under  Brig. 
Gen’l  Garrettson,  a battalion  of  the  19th  regular  infantry,  a battery  of  the  6th 
light  artillery,  and  a detachment  of  Troop  A of  New  York  under  Lieutenant 
Frelinghuysen,  and  proceeded  directly  north  over  mountain  trails  toward  Arecibo 
on  the  north  coast,  to  intercept  and  capture  the  Spanish  force,  and  with  a re- 
united division  march  on  to  the  investure  of  the  capital,  San  Juan.  But  when  the 
column  reached  Utuado,  only  a day’s  march  from  Arecibo,  news  was  received 
of  the  signing  of  the  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  all  hostil- 
ities were  ordered  stopped.  Returning  to  Ponce,  General  Henry  was  made  mili- 
tary governor  of  Ponce,  and  after  the  peace  treaty  was  signed,  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico.  His  wise  and  humane  government  endeared 
him  to  the  people  to  such  a degree,  that  when  he  left  the  island  he  received  such 
ovations  from  the  people  as  certainly  no  preceding  governor-general  had  ever  re- 
ceived since  its  occupation  by  the  white  race.  He  was  a Christian  soldier  of  the 
type  of  General  Gordon — absolutely  fearless  and  intrepid  yet  as  tender-hearted  as 
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onel  Endress  was  made  a member  of  the  Home  Defense  Commit- 
tee of  Chautauqua  County,  and  appointed  by  Governor  Charles 
S.  Whitman,  county  director  of  the  military  census,  a work  of 
considerable  magnitude.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Chautauqua  County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
charged  with  its  reorganization  on  a war  footing.  The  work  of 
this  chapter,  with  its  handling  of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  war  history  of  the  county,  its 
record  placing  it  amongst  the  leading  chapters  of  the  Atlantic 
Division,  reflecting  great  credit  on  everyone  connected  with  its 
management.  In  recognition  of  his  work  and  ability,  Colonel  En- 
dress has  been  unanimously  re-elected  chairman  ever  since.  He 
has  also  headed  every  campaign  for  funds  for  the  Near  East  Re- 
lief, being  chairman  of  the  county  committee. 

Colonel  Endress  is  an  officer  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Porto 
Rican  Expedition,  and,  by  inheritance  from  his  uncle,  Colonel 

a woman.  While  military  governor  of  Ponce,  he  conducted  a Sunday-school  class, 
and,  during  one  of  his  leaves  of  absence  between  his  Indian  campaigns,  he  super- 
intended the  Sunday-school  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.  During 
the  entire  Spanish  War,  his  bible  and  Prayer-book  were  his  sources  of  comfort 
and  inspiration. 

No  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  General  Henry  than  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Press.  “A  Brave  and  Gentle  Knight.  Dying  two  years  ago 
General  Guy  V.  Henry  would  have  passed  into  the  military  history  of  the 
country  with  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  and  Custer  as  a daring  captain  of  horse. 
Dying  now  after  the  brief  governorship  of  Porto  Rico,  which  failing  health 
abridged,  he  leaves  the  more  interesting  example  of  a man  who  could  put  the 
whole  of  a strong  nature  not  into  fighting  alone,  but  whatever  was  his  duty. 
Whether  it  lay  with  the  most  intractable  or  the  most  amiable  of  American 
peoples,  it  was  done  thoroughly  and  in  keeping.  He  was  sudden  as  a thunder- 
bolt, fierce  as  a hawk,  when  he  struck  the  savage  Sioux.  He  was  patient  as  a 
teacher,  considerate  as  a parent,  when  he  gave  the  kindly  Porto  Ricans  their 
first  lessons  in  self-government. 

“Once  it  would  have  been  said  that  such  a combination  was  impossible  in 
one  man;  that  the  cavalryman  could  no  more  change  his  nature  than  a centaur 
discard  his  equine  hindquarters.  But  man  grows  complex  in  modernity,  and 
so  in  General  Henry’s  case  we  realize  what  was  little  more  than  an  ideal  of 
chivalry — a very  brave  and  gentle  knight.” 

He  died  October  27th,  1899,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  General  Henry’s  second  wife  was  Julia  McNair  of 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  a half-sister  of  Clarence  I.  McNair  who  married  Belle  Man- 
ning, and  sister-in-law  of  Major  Edward  H.  Pratt  of  Dansville,  who  afterwards 
married  Sadie  VanDerlip. 


St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church 

Prendergast  Memorial,  Jamestown,  N.  ^ 
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Edwards,  a member  of  the  New  York  Commandery  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  is  also  a member  of  Camp  Porter, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  belongs  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  of  America.  In  local  affairs  he  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Rotary  Club.  During  his  en- 
tire life  in  Jamestown,  he  has  been  a communicant  of  St.  Luke’s 
Episcopal  Church,  for  many  years  a member  of  the  vestry,  and 
at  present  its  senior  warden. 

He  was  married  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  August  27th,  1879,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Brush,  to  Dora  Elizabeth  Willey  of  Dansville,  N. 
Y.,  a daughter  of  Charles  B.  Willey  of  Scotch  descent,  a retired 
lumberman  of  Pittsburgh  and  Dansville,  and  of  Levanchia  Mor- 
gan Willey  (a)  of  the  New  England  Morgans. 

Mrs.  Endress  ( b ) died  Dec.  21,  1912  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 

( a ) Levanchia  (Morgan)  Willey  was  a daughter  of  William  Morgan  born 
1766,  and  granddaughter  of  James  Morgan  1740-1820  who  was  a direct 
descendant  of  Miles  Morgan,  a native  of  Great  Britain  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try, landing  at  Boston  in  April  1636,  later  becoming  one  of  the  founders  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  whose  descendants  have  now  erected  a statue  to  his  memory 
in  Court  Square  of  that  city. 

( b ) Mrs.  Endress  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Dans- 
ville, N.  Y.,  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  A.  P.  Brush,  and  confirmed  in  the  same  church 
by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  During  her  whole  life 
in  Jamestown,  she  was  a faithful  member  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  various  church  organizations;  was  a member  of  the  Mozart  Club; 
and  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  W.  C.  A.  Hospital,  where,  as  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  she  had  opportunity  to  exercise  her  unusual  business 
ability.  Following  is  the  memorial  written  by  Carrie  J.  Hyde  and  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  at  their  January  meeting,  1913. 

“A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  of  1912,  the  community  was  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  sudden  passing  away  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Endress.  Al- 
though in  frail  health  for  a number  of  years,  so  courageous  and  indomitable 
was  her  spirit,  that  few  were  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  her  condition. 

Of  aristocratic  lineage — being  connected  with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
families  of  our  commonwealth — and  attractive  in  personality,  Mrs.  Endress 
graced  any  assemblage  in  which  she  might  appear.  While  not  a native  of 
Jamestown,  but  coming  here  as  a bride  in  her  young  womanhood.  Mrs.  Endress 
early  identified  herself  with  a few  of  the  best  interests  of  her  new  home,  and 
ever  gave  to  these  her  cordial  and  interested  support.  In  1903  she  was  elected 
a member  of  the  W.  C.  A.  Hospital  Board,  and  from  the  first  she  took  great 
pleasure  in  faithfully  performing  whatever  work  was  assigned  her  to  do.  As 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  she  displayed  unusual  judgment  and  efficiency, 
and  the  fact  that  our  hospital  buildings  are  in  such  fine  condition  today  is  largely 
owing  to  her  untiring  zeal. 

We  shall  miss  her  thoughtful  advice  in  the  councils  of  our  board,  we  shall 
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and  was  buried  at  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  She 
left  two  children,  Captain  William  Fitzhugh  Endress , next  in  line, 
and  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  Endress , born  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  18,  1895,  baptized  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Jamestown,  June  21, 
1896  by  the  rector,  Rev.  A.  Sidney  Dealey,  the  sponsors  being 
Elizabeth  Chew  Endress,  Helen  Edwards  Manning,  and  her 
brother  William  Fitzhugh  Endress.  Confirmed  in  Bethlehem 
Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Apr.  20,  1913,  by  Alfred  Harding,  Bishop  of  Washington. 
She  was  educated  at  the  National  Cathedral  School  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  married  June  16,  1919,  Frank  Howard  Field  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  whose  parents  were  formerly  residents  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  his  mother  being  a descendant  of  the  well  known  Buckners  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Field  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer ; served  in  the  navy  during 
the  World  War  as  Inspector  of  Engineering  Materials  Aeronautic, 
United  States  Navy,  in  air-plane  construction,  and  is  now  assisting 
Colonel  Endress  as  manager  of  his  business  interests.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Field  reside  with  Colonel  Endress  at  500  Pine  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  and  have  two  sons;  Richard  Endress  Field born  at  500  Pine 
St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1920.  Baptized  at  St.  Luke’s 
Church  March  26,  1921  by  the  rector  Rev.  R.  N.  Willcox.  Spon- 
sors, the  parents,  William  F.  Endress  and  William  E.  Manning. 

William  Fitzhugh  Field , born  at  500  Pine  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  May  14,  1923.  Baptized  at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Sept.  16, 
1923  by  the  rector  Rev.  R.  N.  Willcox.  Sponsors ; the  father,  Eliza- 
beth Chew  Endress  and  Sidney  Dealey  Butterfield. 

XVIII.—  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  FITZHUGH  ENDRESS, 
United  States  Army,  son  of  Colonel  William  Fries  Endress,  was 
born  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1880.  By  priority  of  birth  this 


miss  her  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  institution,  but  the  influence  of 
her  example  will  be  ever  present  with  us  as  an  inspiration  to  our  noblest  and 
best  endeavors  in  this  great  humanitarian  work.” 
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boy  became  the  child  of  his  father’s  “Class  of  1879”  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  he  was 
presented  with  the  class  cup,  a beautiful  chased  silver  cup,  lined 
with  gold,  and  emblazoned  with  devices  emblematical  of  the  various 
branches  of  engineering  science.  He  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1881,  by  the  rector,  Rev.  A. 
P.  Brush;  Sponsors,  Alexander  M.  Lowry  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Katherine  M.  Lowry,  his  wife,  and  major  Edward  H.  Pratt  of 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Confirmed  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  May  26,  1896,  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York. 

Captain  Endress  spent  most  of  his  early  life  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  (a)  attending  the  private  and  public  schools,  and  later  took 
the  course  at  Shattuck  Military  Academy  at  Faribault,  Minn., 
graduating  in  1898,  being  sergeant-major  of  the  battalion.  After 
a year  spent  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (his  Father’s 
alma  mater),  he  secured  the  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  Congressman  James  W. 
Wadsworth  (b)  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  the  father  of  U.  S.  Senator 

(a)  At  the  age-  of  six  he  spent  a year  in  Germany  with  his  mother  and 
“Aunt  Lille,”  mainly  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  Part  of  this  time  he  was  in  a 
Kindergarten,  and  acquired  a working  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 
A few  years  later  he  went  to  Cuba  with  his  parents,  and  attended  a private 
school  in  Havana,  where  nothing  but  Spanish  was  spoken  or  taught,  and  became 
proficient  in  that  language,  a most  valuable  accomplishment  when  he  was  later 
assigned  to  that  island  for  military  duty,  and  to  the  Isthmus  for  service  with 
the  Panamanians. 

( b ) There  being  no  vacancy  for  a West  Point  appointment  in  the  congres- 
sional district  in  which  Jamestown  is  situated,  an  application  was  made  for  an 
appointment  by  the  President,  at  large,  which  General  Henry  who  took  a great 
interest  in  the  boy,  and  was  a personal  and  intimate  friend  of  President  Mc- 
kinley,  believed  that  he  could  secure;  but  the  early  death  of  the  General  inter- 
fering, Colonel  Endress  applied  to  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth  who  represented 
the  district  in  which  Dansville  is  located,  an  old  friend  of  the  family  there, 
and,  during  the  Spanish  War,  a guest  of  General  Henry’s  staff  in  Porto  Rico. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  had  been  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  previous  appointments, 
and  wanted  to  pick  some  one  who  would  represent  the  district  creditably.  He 
did  not  believe  in  competitive  examinations,  a method  adopted  by  many  con- 
gressmen in  order  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  appointment,  but  preferred 
to  pick  the  one  whom  he  believed  would  make  the  best  officer.  While  William 
went  to  Dansville  to  live  with  his  aunts  in  order  to  gain  a residence  there,  yet 
it  was  a good  deal  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  do,  to  go  outside  of  his  own  district 
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Wadsworth,  graduating  in  June,  1905,  sixth  (a)  in  his  class  of 

for  an  appointee.  Hence,  when  the  young  man  made  good  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy, it  vindicated  his  own  judgment,  in  addition  to  being  a credit  to  the  district; 
and  when  one  year  Will  led  his  class,  the  Geneseo  Republican  contained  a notice, 
stating  the  fact  of  his  standing  one  in  a class  of  over  a hundred,  “something 
that  neither  General  Grant  or  Stonewall  Jackson  attained.”  During  all  of  his 
comparatively  short  but  brilliant  career  after  graduation,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was 
his  constant  friend  and  adviser,  and  when  the  second  boy  was  born  he  was  named 
after  him,  James  Wadsworth  Endress. 

(a)  Cadet  Endress  had  a remarkable  talent  for  mathematics;  it  came  to  him 
naturally  and  easily.  The  only  nickname  that  he  ever  had,  and  the  one  given 
in  the  “Howitzer,”  was  “Mathy”  Endress.  As  mathematics  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  West  Point  course,  he  easily  stood  at  or  near  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  also  had  a special  talent  for  drawing,  something  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother,  who  had  studied  art  both  here  and  abroad,  whose  paintings  adorn  the 
home  in  Jamestown.  Hence  he  and  Cadet  Wilby  contested  for  first  place  in 
the  Department  of  Drawing,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  leading,  but 
both  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  the  class.  From  his  father  he  inherited  military 
tastes  and  the  power  to  command,  so  that  in  his  second  class  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sergeant,  in  line  for  a Cadet  Captaincy  in  his  first  class  year. 

Then,  something,  apparently  trivial,  occurred  that  changed  to  a certain 
extent  his  whole  future  life.  One  day  Miss  Falconer  of  Jamestown  visited  the 
Point  with  her  father,  and  finding  her  fiance,  Cadet  Ralph  Jones  of  Jamestown, 
whom  she  afterward  married,  unable  to  see  her,  sent  up  her  card  to  Cadet  En- 
dress, who  came  down  and  was  walking  across  the  parade  ground  with  her, 
carrying  her  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  some  packages  in  the  other,  when  he 
noticed  one  of  the  “Tac”  officers  on  another  intersecting  walk.  He  did  not 
actually  meet  him  and  so  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  salute,  and  besides  he 
had  his  hands  full.  The  officer  reported  him  for  failure  to  salute,  and  Cadet 
Endress  appealed  to  the  Commandant,  stoutly  maintaining  his  innocence  of 
any  disrespect  to  the  officer,  and  also  the  consideration  of  gallantry,  but  to  no 
avail;  the  Commandant  upheld  the  officer,  and  his  chevrons  were  taken  from 
him;  in  West  Point  slang  he  was  “busted.”  This  injustice  embittered  his  feel- 
ing towards  all  authority  and  everything  military.  From  that  time  on  his 
standing  in  “Military  Tactics”  was  low,  pulling  down  his  general  average  so 
that  he  graduated  sixth  in  his  class,  instead  of  leading  it  as  he  might  have 
done. 

But  it  had  its  compensations:  His  Class,  and  the  entire  Corps  for  that 

matter,  took  it  up,  and  while  they  could  do  nothing,  he  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  his  Class.  He  was  made  Art  Editor  of  the  “Howitzer,”  many  of  the 
comic  sketches  and  illustrations  being  from  his  pen  and  brush.  His  sketches 
were  usually  of  a whimsical  nature,  for,  like  most  bright  minds,  he  had  a keen 
sense  of  humor.  In  the  library  which  he  accumulated  later  he  had  collected  from 
time  to  time  the  works  of  famous  humorists,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present;  among  others,  the  complete  writings  of  Mark  Twain,  all  in  the  original 
editions.  He  was  also  appointed  to  write  the  libretto  of  the  “Hundredth  Night” 
Play,  taking  one  of  the  principal  characters  himself.  And  here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity to  “roast”  the  officer  who  had  so  unjustly  humiliated  him,  and  he  did  it 
to  the  Queen’s  taste.  The  libretto  had  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  Superinten- 
dent to  be  censored,  but  not  a line  or  word  was  erased  or  changed.  Later,  he 
got  even  with  the  Commandant,  who  was  also  instructor  in  cavalry  tactics  and 
who,  during  their  first  class  year,  gave  each  of  the  cadets  an  opportunity  to  take 
his  place  in  the  command  of  the  troop.  Billy  was  a born  mimic,  and  when  it 
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115.  He  chose  the  Engineers,  (a)  and  was  promoted  in  the  army 
second  lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant  in  1907,  and  captain  in  1913.  His  first  assignment  to 
duty  was  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  with  the  1st  Battalion  of 
Engineers  Sept.  14,  1905,  but  a few  days  later  transferred  to  the 
3rd  Battalion.  He  served  with  his  company  in  Cuba  during  the 
first  occupation  from  Feb.  10th  to  Sept.  23rd,  1907;  after  this 
with  the  2nd  Battalion,  and  under  instruction  at  the  Engineer 
School  from  Sept.  29,  1907  to  Aug.  31,  1908;  then  again  in  Cuba 
during  the  second  occupation  from  Sept.  5,  1908,  to  Jan.  19, 
1909,  in  charge  of  road  work  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  ( b ) 
during  which  time  Captain  Endress  was  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a hard  surface  military  road  in  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
running  from  Guane,  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway,  up  to 


came  his  turn,  he  gave  his  commands  with  precisely  the  inflection  used  by  the 
Commandant  which  happened  to  be  rather  peculiar.  The  cadets  could  scarcely 
maintain  their  mounts  from  laughter,  while  the  Commandant  was  furious,  but 
could  do  nothing — the  imitation  was  perfect. 

(a)  In  selecting  the  different  branches  of  the  service  for  the  graduates  at 
West  Point,  the  cadets  are  allowed  to  choose  according  to  their  standing,  the  high- 
est ones  usually  choosing  the  Engineers,  the  most  desirable  and  exclusive,  and,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  World  War,  comprising  none  but  West  Point  graduates. 
William,  however,  had  some  of  his  best  friends  intending  to  take  the  Cavalry. 
He  was  a fine  horseman,  and  was  attracted  by  the  dash  and  showy  action  of 
the  cavalry.  But  his  parents  opposed  it,  believing  that  his  unusual  mathematical 
talent  should  have  its  opportunity  as  an  Engineer.  It  so  happened  that  just 
at  this  time  General  Francis  V.  Greene  was  invited  to  address  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Jamestown,  and  Colonel  Endress,  who  had  known  him  previously, 
entertained  him  at  dinner,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  his  advice  on 
the  matter.  General  Greene  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  as  his 
father  did  before  him,  and  both  were  distinguished  officers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  General  inquired  very  particularly  regarding  his  record  and 
mental  attainments,  and  then  was  very  emphatic  in  urging  Colonel  Endress  to 
use  all  his  influence,  and,  if  necessary,  his  authority  to  compel  his  son  to  choose 
the  Engineers,  and  was  positive  that  it  would  be  but  a few  years  until  the  young 
man  would  thank  him  for  his  insistence.  Cadet  Endress  was  dutiful  and  chose 
that  branch  of  the  service,  but  said  to  his  parents  who  were  there  at  graduation 
time; — “I  am  doing  this  because  you  want  me  to,  and  not  from  my  own  choice.” 
But  General  Greene  was  right,  and  his  prediction  came  true.  The  young  en- 
gineer officer  who  made  such  a brilliant  record  in  his  chosen  profession  lived  to 
acknowledge  what  a mistake  he  would  have  made  to  have  wasted  his  mental 
attainments  in  the  light  horse  service. 

( b ) Colonel  William  M.  Black  writes  under  date  of  Nov.  23,  1915: — 
‘‘Captain  William  F.  Endress  was  detailed  in  1908  as  a First  Lieutenant  of 
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and  through  the  San  Carlos  Valley,  and  over  the  mountains  to  the 
city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  opening  up  a fertile  stretch  of  country,  in- 
accessible to  the  outside  world  during  the  rainy  season  except  on 
horse  or  mule  back,  and  at  other  times  only  by  the  native  volante 
or  bull-cart,  over  inconceivably  rough  trails. 

The  beautiful  San  Carlos  Valley,  about  five  miles  long  by  two 
in  width  is  entirely  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountain  cliffs,  ex- 
cept at  one  side  where  the  little  Cuyoguateje  river  cuts  through 
a narrow  canon,  the  same  river  entering  the  valley  on  the  opposite 
side  through  and  underneath  the  mountains,  from  an  adjoining 
valley. 

Here  is  grown  the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world,  the  celebrated 
Vuelto  Aba  jo  district,  the  exquisite  green  of  the  tobacco  plants 
carpeting  the  valley,  interspersed  only  by  the  primitive  thatch- 
roofed  shacks  of  the  natives.  Here  the  Captain  had  secured  the 
use  of  a rough  bungalow  which  a Cuban  doctor  had  built  near  his 
own  house,  and  here  the  honeymoon  (a)  and  the  succeeding  six 
weeks  were  spent,  along  with  his  parents  and  sister  who  had  come 
to  Havana  for  the  wedding. 

Following  this  foreign  service  he  was  detailed  as  acting  in- 
structor in  astronomy,  surveying,  military  sketching  and  reconnais- 
sance at  the  Engineer  School  at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.,  until 
Sept.  8,  1909.  Captain  Endress  was  the  first  officer  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  be  detailed  to  a university  for  a special  course, 
and  was  at  Cornell  University  from  Sept.  11,  1909,  to  July  31, 
1910,  securing  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  (b) . He  also 

Engineers  on  road  work  in  Cuba  under  my  charge,  and  continued  on  that  work 
until  the  close  of  the  Government  of  Intervention  in  January,  1909.  While  on 
the  work  he  displayed  great  energy  and  good  judgment  in  its  prosecution  and 
showed  qualities  of  mind  and  character  unusual  in  so  young  a man.  His  work 
was  entirely  satisfactory  in  character,  and  I always  regretted  that  Cuba  should 
not  have  had  earlier  the  benefit  of  his  services.” 

(Signed)  W.  M.  Black. 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

(Later  Brig.  General,  and  Chief  of  Engineers.) 

( а ) succeeding  his  wedding  at  Havana  Nov.  20,  1908. 

(б)  Colonel  William  C.  Langfitt  writes  under  date  of  Oct.  19,  1915.  “It 
was  well  understood  that  when  Captain  Endress  was  under  my  command,  I 
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spent  some  time  at  the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Sche- 
nectady. He  then  served  as  instructor  and  as  director  of  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Engineer  School,  Washington 
Barracks,  D.  C.,  July  31st,  1910  to  Aug.  27,  1913,  (a)  and  was 
in  charge  of  construction  of  Engineer  School  Building  and  Power 
House  Annex,  Aug.  27,  1913  to  Apr.  12,  1914.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal,  (b)  Captain  Endress  was  ordered 
to  the  Isthmus,  Apr.  28,  1914,  Colonel  Goethals  detailing  him  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Gatun  Locks,  (c)  to  complete  the  instal- 

regarded  him  as  a young  officer  of  exceptional  ability,  conscientious  and  zealous, 
and  that  it  was  on  account  of  these  qualities  that  I recommended  him  to  take 
the  course  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  at  Cornell  University,  with 
the  view  to  his  afterwards  becoming  director  in  those  subjects  in  the  Engineering 
School  at  Washington  Barracks.  This  program  was  carried  out,  and  I under- 
stand he  gave  every  satisfaction  until  relieved  by  War  Department  orders  for 
other  duty. 

Captain  Endress’  work  as  long  as  he  was  under  me,  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Langfitt. 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.” 

(а)  Major  Barden  writes  under  date  of  Oct.  27,  1915. 

“Captain  Endress  served  with  and  under  me  at  Washington  Barracks,  first  as 
Instructor  and  later  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
at  the  U.  S.  Engineer  School  for  a period  of  several  years.  At  times,  also,  due 
to  a shortage  of  officers,  he  was  called  on  to  take  charge  of  courses  pertaining 
to  other  departments  than  his  own.  He  was  a man  of  unusual  ability  and  was 
a willing  and  enthusiastic  worker.  His  work  was  very  large  in  amount  and 
excellent  in  character.  I always  felt  that  anything  given  to  him  to  do  would 
be  thoroughly  and  promptly  done,  and  was  never  disappointed.  I consider  his 
death  a very  great  loss  to  the  Corps. 

Very  Sincerely  Yours, 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Barden, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers.” 

(б)  “The  Panama  Canal  is  the  greatest  engineering  project  of  all  history. 
So  distinguished  an  authority  as  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  late  British 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  declared  before  the  National  Geographic  Society 
that  not  only  is  the  Panama  Canal  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  past  or  the 
present,  but  that  even  the  future  seems  destined  never  to  offer  any  land-dividing, 
world-uniting  project  comparable  to  it  in  magnitude  or  consequence.” 

The  Panama  Canal,  By  Frederick  J.  Haskin,  1913. 

The  credit  for  this  achievement  must  ever  remain  to  the  glory  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  who,  after  two  of  the  most  eminent  civilian  engineers  had 
tried  and  failed,  took  it  in  charge  and  completed  it  nearly  a year  within  the 
time  limit,  within  the  estimates,  and  without  ever  a question  of  graft. 

(c)  In  a letter  to  his  aunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Endress  Captain  Endress  says; 

I went  through  the  Canal  on  the  ‘Cristobal,’  and  it  was  a wonderful  trip 
indeed,  and  the  wonder-work  that  man  has  done  never  impressed  me  so  much 
as  when  it  dwarfed  the  big  ‘Cristobal,’  which  was  displacing  over  20,000  tons 
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lation  of  the  working  machinery,  to  organize  and  train  the  per- 
manent working  force,  and  see  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  locks,  (a)  Personally  he  put  through  the  two  first  ocean- 
going steamers,  the  “Allianca”  and  the  “Ancon”,  directing  the 
operation  himself  from  the  bridge  by  a system  of  hand  signals  which 
he  himself  designed  and  which  were  subsequently  adopted  at  the 
locks  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  are  now  used  by  all  the  pilots  on  the 
canal.  The  smooth  and  quiet  operation  of  the  locks  has  been  com- 


of  water.  She  seemed  almost  lost  in  Culebra  Cut,  her  tall  masts  reaching  only 
a quarter  of  the  way  up  the  sides  on  either  hand.  She  looked  so  small.  Since 
then,  of  course,  the  canal  has  opened  for  traffic,  and  we  average  over  a ship  a 
day  through  the  locks.”  A little  further  on  in  his  letter  to  his  aunt,  Captain 
Endress  tells  something  of  the  home  life  of  himself,  his  wife  and  three  children; 
He  says; — “It  is  hard  work  but  I never  felt  better  in  my  life.  The  climate 
is  something  wonderful.  Here  we  are,  eight  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  w'e 
haven’t  had  a single  hot  day  this  summer.  I read  of  the  awful  heat  up  north 
(Aug.  3rd)  and  can  hardly  believe  it,  it  is  so  pleasant  here,  and  the  breeze  is 
wonderful.  But  we  do  have  rain.  Last  week  one  day  it  let  down  4.71  inches  in 
forty-five  minutes,  and  6.71  for  the  day.  We  live  on  top  of  a hill  where  we  can 
look  right  down  into  the  locks  almost,  and  see  right  down  the  canal  into  the 
harbor,  across  the  breakwater  and  out  to  sea,  ten  miles  away.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  house  we  look  out  over  the  Gatun  Lake  to  the  mountains  twenty  miles 
off.  A ship  can  be  followed  about  fourteen  miles  without  moving  a chair  to 
see,  except  for  a quarter  of  a mile  of  its  course,  which  is  obscured  by  the  next 
house.  At  night  the  locks  are  all  illuminated,  and  stretch  away  for  nearly  a 
mile  like  some  beautiful  boulevard  in  a great  city.  People  who  come  here  do 
not  realize  how  big  they  are,  for  they  are  in  most  perfect  proportion.  A big 
ship  seems  like  a toy  ship  in  them.  They  are  a little  over  a mile  long  and  over 
a hundred  yards  wide,  all  concrete  and  machinery.” 

( a ) In  the  operation  of  the  three  double  locks  at  Gatun  there  are  more 
than  400  separate  power  units,  all  out  of  sight  in  the  lock  walls,  connected  by 
tunnels,  and  controlled  by  switches  in  the  control  house.  It  was  estimated 
that  thirty  minutes  would  be  consumed  in  putting  a vessel  through  each  lock  or 
one  and  one-half  hours  for  the  three  locks  at  Gatun;  but,  during  Captain  En- 
dress’ administration,  the  total  running  time  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  hour. 
The  permanent  operating  force  which  he  organized  and  trained  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  mainly  electricians  and  engineers.  After  everything 
was  in  smooth  running  order,  the  administration  of  the  locks  at  Gatun  was 
taken  over  by  two  engineer  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  himself,  Captain  Theo- 
dore O.  Dillon  as  Superintendent,  and  Captain  Earl  J.  Atkisson  as  Assistant. 
Captain  Endress  had  no  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
organization  was  much  below  the  number  which  he  strongly  recommended.  Af- 
ter he  was  detailed  to  Corozal,  the  new  Superintendent  was  given,  unasked,  the 
organization  recommended  by  Captain  Endress  with  some  additional  “gold” 
(white)  men.  The  two  officers  named  were  personal  friends  of  Captain  En- 
dress and  were  both  well  fitted  for  their  work:  Captain  Atkisson  was  the  second 
officer  detailed  to  Cornell  University  for  a special  course  in  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  Captain  Endress  having  been  the  first. 


Lieutenant  Endress  and  His  First-Born  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  in  1912 


Captain  Endress  and  Family  at  Gatun,  Canal  Zone,  1914 


Captain  Endress,  Colonel  Endress,  Mrs.  Endress,  Miss  Helen  Endress  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Endress 
January  31,  1915 


Captain  Endress  Directing  the  Passage  of  the  “Allianca”  the  First  Sea-Going  Vessel 
to  Pass  Through  the  Gatun  Locks,  June  8,  1914 

Photo  by  Government  Photographer 
Arrow  indicates  Captain  Endress 
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merited  upon  by  many  visitors  to  the  Isthmus,  being  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  noise  and  apparent  confusion  in  evidence  at  most 
great  locks  throughout  the  world,  this  result  being  largely  due  to 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  force  that  Captain  Endress  or- 
ganized. (a)  He  was  relieved  from  duty  at  Gatun  May  1st,  1915, 

(a)  Colonel  Harry  F.  Hodges,  Member  of  Panama  Canal  Commission 
writes  under  date  of  Nov.  4,  1915: — 

“Captain  Endress  was  with  me  from  his  arrival  at  Colon  Apr.  27,  1914,  until 
I left  the  Panama  Canal  on  Jan.  1st,  1915.  He  was  Superintendent  of  Gatun 
Locks,  in  charge,  first  of  the  completion  and,  later,  of  the  operation  of  the  lock 
flight  and  all  its  appurtenant  machinery  and  auxiliary  structures.  The  work 
was  arduous  and  complex;  and  demanded  good  administration  capacity,  as  well 
as  minute  attention  to  detail.  I remember  being  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  became  familiar  with  the  complicated  machinery,  and  the  mechanical 
skill  which  he  showed  in  solving  the  unexpected  problems  which  always  accom- 
pany the  installation  and  first  operation  of  new  devices.  On  this  work  he  reached 
a high  point  of  efficiency  in  a remarkably  short  time,  a result  which  could  not  have 
been  attained  without  unusual  ability  and  application,  or  without  conscientious 
and  tireless  devotion  to  his  new  duties.  During  all  the  time  while  he  was  in  my 
division  he  displayed  all  these  qualities  in  a marked  degree;  and  I can  well  be- 
lieve that,  had  he  been  content  to  spare  himself  as  he  might  have  done,  his  bodily 
strength  would  have  endured  with  safety  the  strain  of  the  illness  which  proved 
his  last.  Captain  Endress  was  in  charge  of  the  locks  when  they  were  first 
used  for  passing  vessels.  After  the  first  lockage  of  a large  vessel  I wrote  him 
a letter  expressing  my  appreciation  of  his  conduct  of  the  operation.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  among  his  papers.  Then,  as  now,  I regarded  it  a privilege 
to  be  able  to  show  some  recognition  of  the  merits  which  I valued  so  highly. 

Yours  Most  Sincerely, 

(Signed)  H.  F.  Hodges.” 

Colonel  Harding,  afterwards  Governor  of  Canal  Zone,  writes  under  date  of 
Oct.  21,  1915  : — 

“Captain  Endress  was  selected  for  detail  to  the  Panama  Canal  on  account 
of  his  recognized  ability  and  special  training  in  electrical  engineering.  He 
arrived  on  the  Isthmus  on  April  27,  1914,  and  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Gatun  Locks.  In  this  capacity,  it  was  his  duty  to  supervise  the  comple- 
tion of  the  installation  of  the  locks  operating  machinery,  to  maintain  it  in  per- 
fect operating  condition,  and  to  organize  and  train  the  personnel  for  the  actual 
operation  of  the  locks  upon  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to  traffic.  He  came  under 
my  personal  observation  soon  after  my  arrival  on  the  Isthmus  in  November, 
1914,  and  after  Jan.  1,  1915  when  he  became  Engineer  of  Maintenance,  his 
duties  were  performed  under  my  immediate  supervision.  He  gave  to  his  work 
unremitting  care  and  attention,  and  his  duties  were  earnestly  and  thoroughly 
performed. 

Yours  Very  Sincerely, 

(Signed.)  Chester  Harding 
Engineer  of  Maintenance.” 

Colonel  (now  Major  General)  George  W.  Goethals  wrote  under  date  of 
Oct.  21,  1915: — 

“Captain  Endress  made  an  excellent  record  while  on  duty  with  the  Canal. 
On  account  of  his  recognized  ability  and  special  qualifications  in  electrical 
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and  shortly  afterwards  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Company 
M,  3rd  Battalion  of  Engineers,  with  station  at  Corozal,  Canal  Zone. 
This  company  was  part  of  the  permanent  garrison  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  first  of  the  engineers  to  arrive,  and  it  was  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  force,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  quarters, 
together  with  the  many  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone,  member  of 
the  Canal  Defense  Board,  (a)  and  other  minor  assignments,  ( b ) 

engineering,  I requested  his  detail  by  the  War  Department.  He  arrived  on  the 
Isthmus  April  27,  1914,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Gatun  Locks.  In  this  position  he  was  responsible  for  the  proper  mainten- 
ance and  operation  of  the  locks,  including  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
required  personnel.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  interest  and  industry,  and 
faithfully  gave  the  full  measure  of  his  unusual  ability  to  the  interests  of  his 
work.  His  sudden  death  from  disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty  cut  short  a 
promising  career. 

Yours  Very  Sincerely, 

(Signed.)  Geo.  W.  Goethals. 

Governor.” 

(a)  General  Edwards  writes: — 

“Ancon,  C.  Z.,  October  25th,  1915. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Endress: — 

I have  refrained  from  writing  you  until  I felt  the 
first  feelings  of  poignant  grief  had  somewhat  passed  away.  I desire  now  to 
express  my  deep  sympathy  in  your  recent  bereavement,  and  while  I recognize 
that  at  such  a time  human  words  are  of  little  use,  yet  the  expressions  of  friends 
who  held  the  departed  in  high  esteem  may  be  of  some  consolation.  I can  say 
of  your  husband  that  I considered  him  a man  of  rare  judgment^  great  zeal  and 
unusual  common  sense.  Though  he  was  not  under  my  command  for  a great 
length  of  time  I came  to  rely  upon  him,  and  had  appointed  him  a member  of 
the  Defense  Committee  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a committee  which  I constituted 
among  officers  in  my  command  upon  whose  recommendations  I could  confidently 
rely.  His  work  upon  this  committee  was  marked  by  untiring  zeal  and  judgment 
that  was  invariably  correct.  His  work  was  most  valuable  to  me.  Due  to  his 
work  with  the  Panama  Canal  previous  to  his  assignment  to  my  command  he  was 
particularly  fitted  for  the  duties  to  which  I assigned  him.  His  associates  on 
the  Committee  were  his  great  admirers. 

In  the  hopes  that  this  appreciation  of  the  man  with  whom  you  have  been 
so  closely  associated  may  be  of  some  consolation  to  you  and  a source  of  pride 
to  your  children  in  later  years  when  they  are  old  enough  to  view  their  father’s 
career,  I am 

Most  Sincerely  and  Regretfully  Yours, 
(Signed.)  C.  R.  Edwards, 

Brigadier  General.” 

(b)  At  Corozal  Captain  Endress  had  certainly  a multiplicity  of  duties. 
They  are  enumerated  in  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  July  2,  1915; — “I 
sure  have  a multiplicity  of  jobs;  Company  Commander;  Commander  of  an  in- 
dependent company  in  the  field,  (the  paper  wrork  of  the  two  is  almost  like  two 
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that  Captain  Endress  undoubtedly  overworked  himself,  (a)  which 
the  enervating  climate  forbids,  and  which  unquestionably  had  much 
to  do  with  the  non-resisting  powers  of  his  system  to  combat  the 


companies) ; Post  Commander,  which  adds  to  the  paper  work  in  connection 
with  the  property  and  supplies;  Member  of  the  Canal  Defense  Board  which 
takes  a couple  of  days  a week,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Forces  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  in  charge  of  the  Engineer  Depot  for  the  Zone;  Disbursing  Officer  for  En- 
gineer funds  on  the  Zone,  ($200.00  at  present,  but  might  be  a million  as  far  as 
papers  are  concerned)  ; and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Topographical  Division  of 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  as  soon  as  it  is  organized;  and  in  charge  of  the  con- 
version of  Corozal,  a settlement  used  as  a residence  district  for  employees  dur- 
ing the  construction  period  of  the  Canal,  now  being  rebuilt  and  re-arranged  into 
a large  military  garrison.  It  seems  as  if  I never  get  ahead  of  the  papers  on 
my  desk  connected  with  the  work  outside  the  company  routine.  The  advent 
of  more  troops  will  increase  it  (until  the  line  troops  come)  for  I will  have  to 
be  my  own  adjutant  of  the  post.” 

Since  his  death  a Major  of  Engineers,  Major  C.  O.  Sherrill,  was  detailed 
to  duty  with  engineer  troops  on  the  Zone,  thus  lightening  to  a marked  degree 
the  work  of  the  company  commander,  Captain  W.  D.  A.  Anderson,  who  suc- 
ceeded Captain  Endress. 

In  many^of  his  letters  he  spoke  of  his  day’s  work  beginning  at  seven  o’clock 
and  ending  at  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  stopping  only  for  two  hastily  eaten  meals. 
In  a letter  to  his  friend  and  classmate,  Captain  A.  B.  Barber,  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers, he  states  that  his  day’s  work  was  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hours  long. 
Was  it  necessary  that  so  much  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  and  in  a climate  where 
the  dangers  of  overwork  are  so  well  known  and  treacherous.  In  one  letter  he 
mentioned  that,  it  being  Saturday  evening,  he  decided  to  stay  in  his  quarters 
instead  of  going  back  to  his  office  after  dinner,  as  was  usual,  thinking  he  would 
devote  Sunday  morning  to  the  same  work.  He  settled  himself  at  his  reading 
table  at  seven  o’clock,  and  after  reading  two  pages  of  a magazine,  closed  his  eyes 
to  rest  them  a little  as  they  burned  somewhat.  The  next  thing  he  knew  it  was 
six-thirty  Sunday  morning.  He  had  slept  eleven  and  one-half  hours  without 
changing  his  position  in  his  chair ! We  all  knew  that  this  would  be  almost  im- 
possible if  one  were  only  normally  weary. 

(a)  Colonel  Kuhn  writes  from  Berlin  on  Nov.  14,  1915; — 

“It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Captain  Endress  quite  well,  both  socially  and 
professionally.  As  a soldier,  and  particularly  as  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  there  are  few  his  equal  and  none  his  superior  in  professional  ability 
or  attainments.  In  his  death  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Army  and  the  Coun- 
try was  deprived  of  the  services  of  a faithful,  able  and  loyal  officer.  I have  no 
doubt  that  his  untimely  death  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  exacting  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  service  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Captain  Endress 
served  under  my  immediate  command  for  a short  time  at  the  Engineer  Post  and 
Engineer  School  of  Washington  Barracks  and  my  knowledge  of  his  abilities 
and  character  are  derived  from  personal  contact  as  well  as  from  his  generally 
well  known  reputation. 

Very  Truly, 

(Signed.)  Joseph  E.  Kuhn, 

Colonel  of  Engineers, 

Military  Attache^  Berlin.” 
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attack  of  the  final  fatal  disease,  (a)  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  on  his  way  north  to  get  his  family  and  take  them  back  with 
him  to  his  station  at  Corozal.  Leaving  Cristobal,  Sept.  3,  1915, 
on  the  steamer  “Allianca”  of  the  Panama  R.  R.  Line,  he  was 


( a ) Correspondence  relating  to  memorial  to  Captain  Endress; 

Corozal,  C.  Z.  July  12,  1916. 

From;  Commanding  Officer,  Company  M.,  Engineers. 

To;  Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Troops,  P.  C.  Z. 

Subject;  Memorial  to  Captain  William  F.  Endress. 

1.  My  predecessor  in  command  of  Company  M.  Engineers,  Captain  Wil- 
liam F.  Endress,  Corps  of  Engineers,  was,  in  command  of  the  post  of  Corozal 
during  the  period  of  its  organization  and  reconstruction.  His  sad  death  in  the 
midst  of  a promising  career  was  in  part  due  to  overtaxing  himself  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  work  here. 

2.  Recommend  that  the  post  at  Corozal  be  named  Camp  Endress  in  honor 
of  Captain  William  F.  Endress,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(Signed)  W.  D.  Anderson, 

Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
1st  Indorsement. 

Hdqrs.,  Corozal,  Canal  Zone,  July  14,  1916. 

To  the  Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Troops, 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  Ancon,  C.  Z. 

1.  Forwarded.  I consider  Captain  Anderson’s  recommendation  appropriate 
and  a fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  able  and  promising  officer. 

2.  If,  however,  it  is  contemplated  to  remove  the  Engineer  Troops  from 
Corozal  to  a new  location  in  the  Zone,  it  might  be  well  to  reserve  this  name  for 
the  Engineer  Post. 

(Signed)  G.  LeR.  Irwin. 

Lieut.  Colonel,  4th  Field  Artillery. 

Commanding. 


2nd  Indorsement. 

HQ.  U.  S.  Troops,  P.  C.  Z.,  July  17,  1916. 

To  Commanding  General,  Eastern  Department. 

1.  Forwarded.  Disapproved. 

Corozal  is  an  old  historic  name  and  a well  known  post  office  address,  and 
I am  not  in  favor  of  all  the  extra  unnecessary  names  being  added.  The  case  of 
Empire,  and  thru  Col.  Morton’s  recommendation  to  call  it  Duncan,  is  the  one  in 
point  of  my  disapproval.  Again,  the  Post  Location  Board  will  recommend  that 
Corozal  be  given  over  to  field  artillery. 

2.  However,  Captain  Endress,  in  my  opinion,  sacrificed  his  life  in  extra 
and  unusual  effort  in  doing  things  for  Corozal.  He  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
fatigue  party  of  his  company,  and  with  a crowbar,  tore  down  the  old  French 
hospital  building  at  Ancon  which  for  thirty  years  held  the  vile  germ  diseases 
which  several  good  doctors  here  believe  the  immediate  cause  of  the  frightful  and 
fatal  infection  from  which  he  died  en  route  to  the  United  States. 

Use  of  the  material  of  this  building  was  the  only  way  he  could  get  his  men 
adequately  housed  as  he  did,  and  thus  have  the  military  torn  down  and  trans- 
ported to  Corozal  the  other  old  buildings  that  the  Canal  could  not  sell  at  auction. 

3.  Captain  Endress’  other  work  with  the  Canal,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  post  at  Corozal,  the  survey  of  the  proposed  Miraflores  target  range,  and 
my  personal  and  professional  admiration  of  him  and  his  services  make  me 
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stricken  with  the  illness  which  culminated  in  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia resulting  in  his  death  which  occurred  Sept.  7,  1915,  while 
off  Charleston,  S.  C.  (a)  The  remains  were  taken  to  Washington 


anxious  to  properly  commemorate  his  memory,  and  nothing  would  be  more  fit- 
ting than  to  name  one  of  the  contemplated  camps  of  the  mobile  division  to  be 
here  stationed.  I therefore  approve  of  the  principle  of  Captain  Anderson’s 
suggestion. 

4.  I recommend,  therefore,  that  the  new  garrison  for  the  regiment  of  en- 
gineers that  must  be  built  here  to  take  care  of  the  engineer  regiment  of  the 
division  be  called  Endress.  The  board  of  which  I am  president  will  probably 
recommend  a site  adjoining  Corozal. 

(Signed)  C.  A.  Edwards, 

Brigadier  General, 

Commanding. 

(a)  Captain  William  H.  Rose,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Isthmus  for  some  time  during  the  construction  of  the  Canal, 
in  charge  of  the  installation  of  the  hydro-electric  power  plant,  and  it  was  to  his 
department  that  Captain  Endress  had  expected  to  be  detailed.  Hence,  during 
the  year  they  were  there  together,  the  two  officers  and  their  families  were  most 
intimate.  Fortunately  Captain  Rose  and  family  were  coming  north  on  leave  on 
the  same  boat  with  Captain  Endress,  and,  following  is  a letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Rose  aboard  the  “Allianca,”  soon  after  Captain  Endress  died; — 

U.  S.  M.  S.  S.  “Allianca.” 

“My  dearest  Mrs.  Endress, — 

There  are  so  many  things  you  will  want  to 
know  that  I must  take  my  courage  in  hand  and  put  them  down  though  I am  al- 
most too  crushed  to  do  it.  It  has  been  so  sudden  we  can  scarcely  believe  we 
started  out  so  happily  all  together  only  four  days  ago. 

Saturday  morning  at  breakfast  when  poor  Billy  got  up  from  the  table  he 
said  he  had  a touch  of  lumbago  and  hobbled  out  of  the  room.  It  was  rough 
and  we  didn’t  go  in  to  lunch  and  dinner  as  I remember,  and  Sunday  Captain 
Schley  who  had  a stateroom  next  to  Bill  said  he  (Bill)  had  had  a good  deal  of 
pain  the  night  before  with  sciatica.  Sunday  he  had  fever  and  on  general  prin- 
ciples they  gave  him  some  good  doses  of  quinine  in  case  the  trouble  might  be 
malaria.  Dr.  Monroe  who  is  one  of  the  best  doctors  at  Ancon  Hospitals,  is  on 
board  and  Will  and  Captain  Schley  went  to  him  on  Sunday  and  asked  him  to 
take  the  case  in  hand  which  he  did  right  away,  and  though  it  is  small  comfort 
now,  you  may  like  to  know  that  he  said  nothing  more  could  have  been  done  in 
any  hospital  in  the  world  than  was  done  here.  It  was  not  until  Monday  night 
that  any  symptoms  of  pneumonia  appeared  and  fortunately  Dr.  Monroe  had 
his  stethoscope  along,  so  he  could  keep  strict  watch  over  lungs  and  heart.  They 
took  off  the  door,  window  and  took  out  the  upper  berth  to  give  him  all  the  air 
possible  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  purer  than  possible  anywhere  on  land.  Not 
until  Tuesday  morning  was  pneumonia  well  defined  and  he  really  became  pros- 
trated. From  that  time  hour  by  hour  he  grew  worse  and  the  Captain  wirelessed 
for  permission  to  put  in  to  Charleston  which  was  immedately  given  and  we 
headed  for  there  at  all  speed.  It  was  only  that  you  might  all  feel  that  perhaps 
something  could  be  done  at  a hospital  which  could  not  be  done  on  shipboard. 
We  discussed  telegraphing  the  Navy  Dept,  to  send  out  an  oxygen  tank  on  a 
destroyer  to  meet  us  but  Dr.  Monroe  said  that  method  had  been  almost  entirely 
discarded  and  was  only  used  to  satisfy  the  layman  that  every  appliance  was 
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and  interred  Sept.  11,  1915  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arling- 
ton with  full  military  honors,  (a) 

The  “Jamestown  Evening  Journal,”  in  an  editorial  under 
date  of  Sept.  9,  1915,  said: — 

“The  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Captain  William  Fitz- 


being  used  to  save  life.  Dear  Mrs.  Endress,  he  was  doomed  from  the  first 
because  his  whole  system  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  poison  and  nothing  they 
could  give  him  had  any  affect  on  his  heart,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  death — 
not  suffocation  from  pneumonia.  You  can  not  know  our  grief  and  anxiety  while 
we  counted  the  minutes  and  hoped  for  a change.  He  rallied  twice  for  a few 
minutes  and  then  quietly  passed  away  at  four  fifty-two  Tuesday.  You  can 
see  how  shockingly  rapid  was  the  illness.  Captain  Schley  and  Will  were  with 
him  practically  all  the  time  though  the  doctors  wouldn’t  allow  them  in  the  room 
only  a second  at  a time  because  naturally  Billy  would  talk  to  them  and  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  let  him  expend  an  unnecessary  breath.  The  last  few  hours  he 
was  unconscious  or  delirious  at  intervals  but  calm  and  brave  as  you  know  he 
would  be.  We  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  him  as  to  his  condition  and  he  knew 
we  had  telegraphed  his  father  and  were  heading  for  Charleston.  We  prayed 
he  might  reach  you  before  the  end  but  it  was  not  so  ordained.  Our  hearts  bleed 
for  you  and  I can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  you  in  your  desperate  sorrow.  Such 
things  come  to  one  or  the  other  of  all  who  love  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  yet 
we  are  never  prepared,  never  comforted  by  that  knowledge  and  when  my  turn 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  or  Will’s  turn  comes,  we  will  be  bowed  down  as  if  the  same 
loss  had  never  touched  anyone  but  ourselves. 

Dear  heart,  we  can  only  be  brave  as  befits  soldiers  and  the  wives  of  soldiers 
the  world  over,  remembering  the  great  stretch  of  eternity  beyond  these  few  years 
where  we  will  be  secure  forever  and  ever  from  all  partings  with  our  loves. 

I simply  can’t  write  any  more.  My  eyes  are  too  blind  with  tears.  You 
know  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  we  can  do  to  help  you,  command  us  all. 

You  will  want  your  things  from  the  Isthmus  and  please  let  Will  attend  to 
all  those  details  for  you.  The  men  at  Corozal  will  be  crushed  over  their  loss. 
I have  never  heard  more  enthusiasm  than  pervaded  the  company  on  their  return 
from  target  practice  where  they  were  so  proud  of  their  Captain  for  making 
“Expert.”  Mrs.  McCoach  was  telling  me  how  they  all  loved  Billy,  and  how 
the  lieutenants  enjoyed  service  under  him  and  how  they  were  all  so  pleased  with 
the  showing  made.  No  eulogy  from  us  is  necessary.  You  know  how  fond  we 
were  of  him  and  you. 

Our  address  until  the  1st  of  November  is  120  Ruby  St.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
You  won’t  feel  like  writing  to  me  but  if  there  is  anything  I can  do  or  say  to 
lighten  the  burden,  tell  me. 

Captain  Rose  joins  me  in  the  deepest  sympathy.  He  and  Captain  Schley 
were  so  unnerved  that  they  didn’t  sleep  much  during  the  whole  voyage,  and 
sorrow  with  you  more  than  they  could  either  one  express. 

This  has  been  a hard  letter  for  me  to  write,  to  tell  you  all  details  without 
seeming  heartless.  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I have  blundered. 

Again  with  great  love  and  deep  sympathy  to  all  the  family. 

Affectionately, 
Marie  Rose. 

(a)  The  “Allianca”  arrived  at  New  York  5 o’clock  Thursday  afternoon  and 
was  met  by  Captain  Thomas  M.  Robins,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed 
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hugh  Endress  received  here  Wednesday,  came  as  a shock  to  the 
entire  community,  where  the  distinguished  young  officer  had  spent 
his  boyhood  and  where  he  still  numbered  hosts  of  friends.  The 
death  of  this  promising  young  man  at  the  age  of  35  years  is  not 
only  a loss  to  the  wife,  the  small  children,  the  father  and  the  sister, 
that  is  irreparable,  but  it  is  a distinct  loss  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  which  he  so  faithfully  served. 

“Captain  Endress  was  a most  earnest  and  capable  army  of- 
ficer ; as  a student  in  the  local  schools  and  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point  he  ranked  high,  and  in  his  service  following  his  grad- 
uation he  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  his  country.  A young 
man  of  high  ideals,  of  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  calling,  he 

at  the  Army  building  who  took  charge  of  all  arrangements.  Captain  Robins 
was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Captain  Endress,  having  served  with  him  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Cuba  and  at  Washington  Barracks.  Every  detail  was 
looked  after  and  everything  moved  with  that  smoothness  and  regularity  which 
we  have  come  to  expect  when  the  army  does  anything,  but  which  in  this  case 
was  largely  inspired  by  the  loyalty  of  Captain  Robins  to  his  friend.  The  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Washington  Friday  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  En- 
dress, Miss  Helen  Endress,  James  M.  Edwards  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  an  uncle 
of  Captain  Endress,  and  Captain  Robins.  They  were  met  at  Washington  by 
Colonel  Endress  who  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Colorado  Springs.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington  at  10:30  Sat- 
urday morning,  with  full  military  honors.  The  escort  consisted  of  one  company 
of  engineers,  preceded  by  the  Engineer  Band  from  Washington  Barracks,  fol- 
lowing which  came  the  caisson  bearing  the  casket,  covered  by  the  national  flag 
and  this  almost  hidden  by  flowers.  The  Episcopal  service  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
William  Taylor  Snyder,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Washington, 
the  airs  softly  played  by  the  band  being,  ‘Rock  of  Ages’  ‘Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee,’  and  ‘Abide  with  Me.’  Three  volleys  were  fired  by  the  entire  company 
over  the  grave,  the  service  closing  with  the  last  bugle  call  of  the  day — ‘Taps.’ 

The  site  selected  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire  cemetery;  a 
gentle  hillside  shaded  by  old  oaks,  but  a few  steps  from  the  old  Lee  Mansion, 
where  an  ancestral  relative  of  Captain  Endress  had  lived,  and  but  a short  distance 
from  the  grave  of  General  Guy  V.  Henry,  whom  Colonel  Endress  served  as  aide 
during  the  Spanish  War. 

The  active  pall  bearers  were  enlisted  men  from  the  engineer  company  and 
the  honorary  pall  bearers,  classmates  of  Captain  Endress  at  West  Point.  Among 
the  officers  present  was  Brigadier  General  Harry  F.  Hodges,  a member  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  which  built  the  canal,  and  under  whom  Captain 
Endress  had  served  during  his  first  year  on  the  Isthmus,  when  Superintendent 
of  the  Gatun  Locks. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  Arlington,  a mem- 
orial service  was  being  held  by  all  the  troops  on  the  Canal  Zone  by  order  of 
Brigadier  General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  commanding.” 

Quotation  from  article  in  Jamestown  Morning  Post,  Sept.  15,  1915. 
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was  ever  ready  to  give  the  very  best  of  himself,  even  his  life  for 
his  country.  His  service  with  the  army,  and  especially  in  the 
enervating  tropical  climate  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  was  as 
arduous  and  as  important  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  result  shows  that  it  was  just  as  dangerous. 
And  yet  through  it  all  he  was  the  cheerful  and  gallant  American 
officer,  standing  at  the  post  of  duty  until  relieved  by  the  Great 
Commander  of  all  human  forces. 

“Captain  Endress’  memory  will  be  revered  by  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  boyhood,  by  those  who  stood  with  him  in  the  four  years’ 
training  course  in  the  great  military  school,  and  by  those  who 
served  under  him  and  with  him  in  carrying  forward  the  standard 
of  the  American  republic,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity especially  will  go  out  to  the  stricken  father  and  family  of 
this  splendid  young  man,  whose  personal  and  official  record  is  an 
honor  to  them  and  to  his  country.” 

Captain  Endress  was  married  to  Abby  Van  Buren  Wright 
( a ) of  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  Holy  Trinity  Pro-Cathedral,  Havana, 
Cuba,  November  20,  1908,  by  the  Dean,  Rev.  C.  B.  Colmore,  now 
Bishop  of  Porto  Rico. 

Captain  Endress  left  four  children  as  follows: — 

WILLIAM  FITZHUGH  ENDRESS , JR .,  born  Jan.  3,  1910, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Baptized  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
April  2,  1910,  by  the  rector,  Rev.  Laird  Wingate  Snell.  Spon- 
sors; William  E.  Manning  of  Youngstown,  O.,  Belle  Wright  Pe- 


(o)  Mrs.  Endress  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Lame  and  Sarah  Helen 
(Eldridge)  Wright,  the  former  a direct  descendant  of  Joshua  Wright  of  Roul- 
don,  England,  who  married  Apr.  10th,  1669,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Empson  of  Gowld  Field  House.  They  left  England  June  24,  1679,  arriving  in 
the  Delaware  River  about  October  of  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey.  The  Eldridge  family  was  of  Irish-Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
coming  to  this  country  about  the  same  time,  and  also  settling  in  Burlington 
Co.,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Endress  was  born  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  April  13, 
1877,  baptized  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1907,  by  the 
Rector,  Rev.  John  T.  Kerrin;  and  confirmed  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Church, 
Erie,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1914,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers  Israel,  Bishop  of  Erie. 

She  and  her  children  are  now  in  Berkeley,  California. 


Main  Entrance  of  Trinity  Pro-Cathedral,  Havana,  Cuba 


Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  Endress  and  Children,  1925 


William  Fitzhugh 
Elizabeth 


James  Wadsworth 
John  Zachariah 
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tersen  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  En- 
dress,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  WADSWORTH  ENDRESS , born  Jan.  12,  1911,  at 
Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.  Baptized  June  11,  1913,  in  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  by  the  rector,  Rev.  Laird  Win- 
gate Snell,  Sponsors;  Thomas  C.  Petersen  of  Berkeley,  California, 
Captain  G.  A.  Youngberg,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his 
aunt  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  Endress  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH  ENDRESS , born  Sept.  6,  1912,  at  Washington 
Barracks,  D.  C.  Baptized  June  11,  1913,  in  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  by  the  rector,  Rev.  Laird  Wingate  Snell. 
Sponsors;  Elizabeth  Chew  Endress  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Helen 
Elizabeth  Chew  Endress  and  Colonel  William  Fries  Endress  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  ZACHARIAH  ENDRESS , born  Sept.  20,  1914,  at 
Colon  Hospital,  Colon,  C.  Z.  Baptized  May  25,  1915,  in  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  by  the  rector,  Rev.  Laird  Win- 
gate Snell.  Sponsors;  John  M.  Wright  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Grace  W.  Sheafer  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  En- 
dress and  Colonel  William  Fries  Endress  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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The  surname  Fitz-Hugh,  meaning  “son  of  Hugh” — from  the 
French  “fils”,  pronounced  “feess”,  (Lat.  filius) — according  to 
Burke  was  not  appropriated  by  this  family  before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III,  but  they  had  enjoyed  considerable  distinction  from  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  in  1066,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
was  Bardolph,  Lord  of  Ravensworth,  with  divers  other  manors 
in  Richmondshire.  From  Bardolph  of  Ravensworth  the  family  is 
traced  from  father  to  son  through  the  following  generations: — 

Bardolph  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akeris  Fitz  Bardolph; 
he  by  Henry  Fitz  Hervey ; then  Randolph  Fitz  Henry  and  Henry 
Fitz  Randolph;  then  Randolph  Fitz  Henry,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Hugh  Fitz  Henry,  who  died  in  1304  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Henry  Fitz  Hugh,  which  name  has  been  borne 
by  his  descendants  to  this  day.  This  Henry  Fitz  Hugh  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Edwards  II  and  III  in  their  Scottish  wars.  He 
was  summoned  by  writ  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Fitz-Hugh  in 
1321,  being  the  first  to  bear  that  title.  He  died  in  1356  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Henry,  from  whom  the  male  line  con- 
tinued in  unbroken  succession  until  the  death  of  George,  the  sev- 
enth Baron,  when  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance.  The  Barons 
Fitzhugh  took  a prominent  part  in  the  political  and  military  move- 
ments of  their  day  and  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  respons- 
ibility. 

“Some  of  the  Fitzhughs  were  high  in  office  and  favor  in  England  during  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  name  is  a combination  of  Fitz  and  Hugh;  some- 
times one,  sometimes  the  other  would  precede  until  at  length  they  were  united 
in  Fitzhugh  ” 

(See  “Ancestral  Records  and  Portraits”,  II.  755) 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM  FITZHUGH  (1)— 1651  - 1701 
— founder  of  the  Fitzhugh  family  in  America,  was  a son  of  Henry 
Fitzhugh  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  England,  a member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bar,  in  which  profession  Colonel  Fitzhugh,  himself,  was  edu- 
cated. (a) 

Removing  to  Virginia  about  1670,  he  settled  in  Westmore- 
land County,  and  a few  years  afterwards  married  a Miss  Tucker 
of  the  same  county.  He  died  in  1701,  leaving  a large  estate,  which 
included  many  slaves,  and  about  54,000  acres  of  land.  Colonel 
Fitzhugh  was  a lawyer,  planter  and  merchant.  His  son  William 
married  Miss  Lee  of  Westmoreland;  Henry  married  Miss  Cook 
of  Gloucester;  Thomas  and  George  married  daughters  of  Colonel 
George  Mason  of  Stafford,  and  John  married  Miss  McCarty  of 
Westmoreland. 

From  these  have  sprung  all  the  families  of  Fitzhughs  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Western  New  York. 

The  eldest  son  William,  had  but  one  son.  Colonel  Henry  Fitz- 
hugh of  “Eagle  Nest”,  who  himself  had  but  one  son  William  Fitz- 
hugh of  “Chatham”,  Stafford  County,  Va.,  who  married  Miss 
Randolph  of  “Chatsworth”,  Henrico  County,  Va.,  and  had  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Craig,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  P.  Custis  of  “Arlington”, 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  (General)  Robert  E.  Lee;  and  an  only  son, 
William  H.  Fitzhugh  of  “Ravensworth”,  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
who,  dying  without  issue,  ended  the  male  line  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  Fitzhughs. 

GEORGE  FITZHUGH  (2)— of  Stafford  County,  Va., 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  George  Mason;  represented  that 
county  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  died  about  1722. 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  FITZHUGH  (3)— son  of  the 
above,  and  known  as  “War  Billy”,  was  born  in  Stafford  County, 
Va.,  January  16,  1721,  and  died  at  Rousby  Hall,  Calvert  County, 

(a)  This  sketch  is  taken  mainly  from  “The  Fitzhugh  Family  in  Virginia”, 
found  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  published  by  The 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  file  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Also  from  Bishop  Meade’s  “Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia.” 


Colonel  William  Fitzhugh 

“War  Billy” 

1721-1798 
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Md.,  February  11, 1798.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha  Tuberville, 
nee  Lee,  daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  third  of  the  name,  and  niece  of 
Col.  Thomas  Lee  of  Stafford.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  son, 
George  Lee  Mason  Fitzhugh,  born  in  1748,  and  died  in  1836.  Col- 
onel Fitzhugh’s  second  wife  was  the  famous  beauty,  Mrs.  Anne 
Rousby,  nee  Frisby,  of  “Rousby  Hall,”  Calvert  County,  Md.,  and 
the  sons  by  this  marriage  were  Peregrine,  William,  John  and  James. 
Peregrine  and  William  were  both  distinguished  officers  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  former  serving  on  General  Washington’s  per- 
sonal staff.  All  these  sons  left  numerous  descendants. 

Colonel  William  Fitzhugh,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  en- 
tered the  British  Army,  and  served  with  Admiral  Vernon  in  his 
attack  on  Carthagena.  In  this  expedition  he  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Lawrence  Washington,  the  elder  brother  of  George, 
as  he  was  afterwards  equally  intimate  with  General  George  Wash- 
ington, and  numerous  letters  from  the  latter,  all  from  the  seat  of 
war,  show  their  terms  of  intimacy  and  the  great  love  and  respect 
General  Washington  had  for  him.  Before  the  Revolution  he  re- 
moved to  Maryland.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Wars,  and  in 
1754  was,  under  Governor  Sharpe,  temporarily  in  command  of  all 
the  forces  on  the  continent,  operating  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians (a).  He  did  not  have  a command  in  the  Revolution,  his  eye- 
sight was  very  poor,  and  he  suffered  much  from  the  gout,  but  he 
fully  equipped  and  supported  his  two  sons  throughout  the  war.  He 
resigned  his  Commission  in  the  English  Army  in  June,  1776;  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Maryland  during  the 
Revolution,  serving  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He  was  also  at  one  time, 
a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Maryland.  As  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  Vigilance  of  Calvert  County,  he  was  active  in 
organizing  a force  for  the  protection  of  the  shores  from  the  preda- 
tory boat  excursions  of  the  enemy.  But,  during  his  absence  from 

(a)  Washington  Irving’s  “Life  of  Washington.”  Vol.  I,  p.  145. 
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home  in  1780  and  1781,  the  enemy  landed  there  and  burned  the 
buildings  and  furniture,  and  carried  off  forty-two  of  his  slaves. 
He  became  totally  blind  several  years  before  his  death. 

COLONEL  PEREGRINE  FITZHUGH  (4)— son  of 
“War  Billy,”  was  born  at  “Rousby  Hall,”  Calvert  County,  Md., 
May  10,  1759.  He  entered  the  army  June  18,  1778,  as  Cornet  in  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Virginia  Dragoons,  Continental  Line,  and  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  Lieutenant  and  Captain.  He  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant  Colonel  July  2,  1781,  and  appointed  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  General  George  Washington  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  close  of  the  War.  (a)  He  was  a gallant  soldier  and  a great 
favorite  with  the  Commander-in-chief.  He  was  twice  wounded  and 
a prisoner  for  about  twelve  months.  He  married,  December  11, 
1781,  Elizabeth  Chew,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Crow- 
ley Chew  ( b ) of  Washington  County,  Md.,  and  settled  in  that 
County.  In  1800  he  removed  to  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
taking  with  him  and  freeing  all  of  his  slaves  and  in  1803  he  removed 
to  Sodus  Point,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1810. 
His  wife  survived  him  for  forty-four  years,  and  died  at  Sodus 
Point,  June  4,  1854. 

Their  daughter  Maria  married  William  Edwards  of  Sodus 
Point  February  14,  1822,  the  parents  of  Helen  Elizabeth  Chew 
Edwards,  who  married  Judge  Isaac  L.  Endress  (XVI)  of  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

THE  “HAMPTON”  BRANCH 

The  third  son  of  Colonel  William  Fitzhugh,  (3)  (“War 
Billy”)  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  FITZHUGH,  (4)  was  born 
October  6,  1761,  at  “Rousby  Hall,”  and  died  at  “Hampton,”  his 
seat  between  Mount  Morris  and  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 
1839.  He  was  Cornet,  Third  Continental  Dragoons,  1779; 
Lieutenant  1782,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

( a ) Ford’s  “Writings  of  Washington,”  XIV,  433. 

(fe)  See  Chew  Ancestry,  annexed. 
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Tombstone  in  the  Cemetery  at  Sodus,  New  York 
In  Memory  of 
PEREGRINE  FITZHUGH 

a Soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  served  his  Country  first  as  Lieutenant,  then 
as  Captain  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Dragoons  in  the  Virginia  Continental  line 
and  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  Avar  was  aide  to  General  Washington.  He 
was  born  in  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  and  died  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1810 
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After  the  war,  having  considerable  property,  he  settled  on  his  estate 
near  Hagerstown,  Md.  In  1800  he  left  Hagerstown  in  company 
with  Major  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Md.,  and  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Rochester  (founder  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  of  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  to  find  country  suitable  for  settlement.  They  selected 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  Genesee  Valley,  part  of  the  Phelps  and 
Gorham  Purchase  of  lands  of  the  Seneca  Indians  in  1788,  and 
thrown  open  to  settlement,  of  which  such  glowing  descriptions  had 
been  spread  broadcast  by  the  soldiers  returning  from  Sullivan’s 
raid.  All  three  bought  large  amounts  of  land,  and,  finally,  after 
many  journeys  to  and  fro,  Captain  William  Fitzhugh  brought  up 
his  family,  slaves,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to  forty  persons,  in  1816, 
and  settled  at  Groveland,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  built 
his  home,  calling  it  “Hampton.”  He  married  Anne  Hughes  of 
Maryland. 

Their  son  DR.  DANIEL  H.  FITZHUGH  (5)— born 
April  20,  1794,  married  his  cousin,  Anne  Frisby  Dana,  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Peregrine  Fitzhugh,  (4)  and  continued  his 
residence  at  “Hampton,”  dying  there  April  23,  1881.  He  had  ten 
children  as  follows : 

Elizabeth,  married  Walter  Ayrault, 

Isabella,  married  John  Savage, 

Adelaide,  married  Foster  Swift, 

Maria,  married  Daniel  Carroll  Fitzhugh, 

Frank,  married  Anna  C.  Dorsey, 

William  Dana,  married  Annie  Carroll, 

Daniel  H.,  married  Catherine  B.  Brent, 

Charles  Carroll,  married  Jones, 

Nellie,  married  Edward  Cammon, 

Florence,  married  Dr.  Landon, 

After  Dr.  Fitzhugh’s  death,  “Hampton”  became  the  home  of 
his  son,  William  D.  Fitzhugh,  and  of  his  wife,  Annie  Carroll  Fitz- 
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hugh,  the  latter  surviving  and  continuing  her  residence  there  until 
it  was  sold  to  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh  removing  to  Bay  City,  Michigan.  It  is  now  the  home  of 
U.  S.  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth. 
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Lineage  of  Elizabeth  (Chew)  Fitzhugh 

Elizabeth  Chew  marrying  Colonel  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  and 
not  long  afterwards  moving  to  Sodus  Point,  New  York,  her  name 
in  some  manner  was  omitted  from  the  genealogy  of  the  Chew 
Family  given  in  the  so-called  “Thomas  Book”  containing  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Thomas,  Chew  and  many  other  allied  families,  com- 
piled and  published  in  1896,  by  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Buckley 
Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Beverly  Chew,  (recently 
deceased)  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  Chew  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  John  Calhoun  Chew  of  New  York  City  (Maryland  descent) 
were  all  well  versed  in  their  three  branches  of  family  lore,  and 
collaborated  with  Dr.  Thomas.  The  Germantown  Chews  are  a 
Colonial  off -shoot  of  the  Maryland  branch,  while  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Chews  are  of  the  Virginia  branch,  an  earlier  separation. 

It  therefore  remained  for  Francis  B.  Culver  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
the  Registrar  General  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  to  dig  out  the  lineage  of  Elizabeth  Chew 
Fitzhugh,  which  he  has  done  so  ably  in  this  sketch,  and  to  him  be- 
longs all  the  credit  for  establishing  the  Chew-Fitzhugh  ancestry 
which  has  never  heretofore  been  published. 

“Chewton”  is  a township  in  the  county  of  Somersetshire,  which 
includes  the  village  of  Chew  Magna  where  is  Chew  Court  the  man- 
orial mansion.  A few  miles  further  south  is  the  ruin,  Chew  Priory, 
established  under  royal  charter  granted  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Edward  the  Third,  in  which  charter  order  was  given  that  the 
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Vicar  of  Chew  should  pay  an  annual  stipend  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  Priory. 

( 1 ) J OHN  CHEW,  presumably  of  this  family,  as  he  was  said  to 
have  come  from  Chewton  in  Somersetshire,  came  to  Virginia  in  the 
Ship  “Charity”  in  1621  or  1622,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  came  about 
a year  later  in  the  “Sea  Flower.”  Both  were  living  at  Hog  Island, 
opposite  Jamestown,  in  1624  (See  “Hotten’s  Emigrants,”  p.  237). 
He  was  a merchant  and  was  evidently  a man  of  substance  since  he 
owned  a house  at  Jamestown  shortly  after  his  arrival,  as  is  shown 
by  a grant  in  1624  to  “John  Chew,  merchant,”  of  one  rood,  nine 
poles  near  his  dwelling  house  in  James  City  (See  Va.  Magazine  I., 
87).  In  1636  he  had  grants  for  some  1200  acres  “in  the  county 
of  Charles  River,”  later  called  York  County,  and  had  probably  been 
living  in  that  locality  for  some  years  previously  (See  Va.  Mag.  V., 
341-342).  He  represented  Hog  Island  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  1623-1624,  and  1629,  and  was  a member  for  York 
County  1642-1644  (See  Colonial  Va.  Register,  pp.  53,  54,  63).  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Justices  of  York  County  in  1634  and  1652  (Va. 
Mag.  1.,  197).  His  first  wife,  Sarah,  died  some  time  before  1651, 
and  in  that  year  he  executed  a deed  (recorded  in  York  County)  in 
view  of  his  intended  marriage  with  Mrs.  Rachel  Constable  (Va. 
Mag.  1.,  197).  His  sons  Samuel  and  Joseph  Chew  are  mentioned 
in  the  York  County  records  in  1657  and  1659  respectively,  and  it 
appears  from  the  same  records  that  in  1668  John  Chew  was  dead 
and  his  son,  Samuel  was  living  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Mary- 
land. John  Chew  and  Sarah  his  first  wife  had  issue,  among  others: 

(2)  COL.  SAMUEL  CHEW,  son  of  John  and  Sarah,  was 
born  about  1625  in  Virginia,  and  died  15  March  1676/7  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland.  He  removed  from  Virginia  to  Mary- 
land before  1659  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 
He  entered  his  rights,  16  July  1659,  for  transporting  him- 
self, Robert  Crouch,  Thos.  Madders  and  Hannah  Rogers,  and 
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received  a warrant  for  400  acres  (Md.  Land  Office  Lib.  4,  fol.  54). 
He  represented  Anne  Arundel  County  in  the  Md.  Assembly  in 
1661  (Md.  Archives  I.  396) : was  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  in 
1663  (ibid.  Ill  481)  and  was  one  of  its  Justices  in  1665  and  1668 
(ibid.  Ill  534:  V.  30) : was  commissioned  23  July  1669  a member  of 
the  Council  of  Maryland  and  a Justice  of  the  Provincial  Court 
(Md.  Arch.  V.  54)  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  Council  until  his 
death  (Lib.  C.  D.,  fol.  427:  Md.  Arch.  II.  254,  377,  433;  XY.  23, 
75, 109,  etc.) . In  1675  he  was  colonel  of  the  Militia  of  Anne  Arun- 
del County  (Md.  Arch.  XV.  59)  and  in  this  capacity  was  ordered 
to  raise  forces  for  defense  against  the  Indians  (ibid.  47) : was  also  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  War  which  convened  20  July  1676.  He 
died,  according  to  his  family  record,  15  March  1676-7  (old  style). 
Col.  Samuel  Chew  married  about  1658,  Anne  Ayers,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  William  Ayres  of  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  who 
came  to  Maryland  with  his  family  before  June  1652.  There  is 
upon  record  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  a power  of  attorney  from  “Sam- 
uel Chew,  Esq.,  of  Herrington,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  and 
Anne  his  wife,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  William  Ayres, 
late  of  Nansemond  Co.,  Va.,  deceased”  (Va.  Mag.  I.  197).  Mrs. 
Samuel  Chew  survived  her  husband  and  died  13  April  1695.  She 
was  a prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  their 
Monthly  Meetings  were  long  held  at  her  house  on  Herring  Bay. 
Col.  Samuel  and  Anne  (Ayres)  Chew  had  issue  nine  children, 
among  whom  was  the  following: 

(3)  SAMUEL  CHEW,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Ayres) 
Chew,  was  born  in  1660  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  and  there 
died  10  October  1718.  By  the  terms  of  his  father’s  will  he  inheri- 
ted the  home  plantation,  “Herrington”,  on  Herring  Bay,  and  300 
acres  called  “Chews  Right”  on  Poplar  Ridge. 

Samuel  Chew  was  a commissioner  of  the  Peace  for  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md.,  in  1683  (Md.  Arch.  1678-1683,  pp.  610, 
611).  He  married  (1)  on  14  April  1682  Anne who  died 
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8 April  1702:  he  married  (2)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ( ) Coale,  who 

died  27  Feb.  1709-10.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had  issue,  among 
others,  the  following: — 

(4)  SAMUEL  CHEW,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  ( ) 

Chew,  was  born  28  May  1683  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  and 
there  he  died  31  Oct.  1736.  By  his  will  executed  Oct.  2nd  and 
proved  Dec.  14th  1736,  he  mentions  children: 

Samuel,  Mary,  Richard,  Francis  and  Ann. 

To  his  son  Samuel  he  bequeathed  tracts  of  land  called  “Ayres”, 
“Carter  Bennet”,  “Chew’s  Fortune”,  etc.:  To  his  son  Richard,  the 
tract  called  “Upper  Bennet”:  To  his  son  Francis,  the  land  called 
“Abington  Manor”.  His  son  Samuel  was  appointed  executor  of 
the  estate;  but  renounced  the  trust  as  being  too  sick  to  execute 
the  same  and  desired  that  his  brother-in-law  Philip  Thomas  be 
made  administrator  (Annapolis,  Wills,  Lib.  21,  fol.  805,  etc.)  Sam- 
uel Chew  married  26  Aug.  1703  Mary  Harrison,  who  was  born 
10  October  1684  and  died  24  August  1725.  They  had  issue,  among 
others,  the  following: — 

(5)  SAMUEL  CHEW,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Harrison) 
Chew,  was  born  in  1704  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  and  there 
he  died  15  January  1736-7.  His  will  executed  13  January  and 
proved  3 March  1736-7  leaves  to  his  son  Samuel  the  tracts  called 
“Ayres”,  etc:  To  his  son  Philemon  Lloyd,  “Carter  Bennet”,  etc: 
To  his  son  Bennet,  “Chew’s  Fortune”,  etc:  and  personality  to  his 
daughters  Henrietta  Maria,  Margaret  and  Mary.  Samuel  Chew 
married  Henrietta  Maria  Lloyd,  who  survived  him  and  married 
(2)  Daniel  Dulany,  Sr.,  (1686-1753),  whom  also  she  survived,  dy- 
ing 10  Dec.  1765  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  Samuel  and 
Henrietta  Maria  (Lloyd)  Chew  has  issue,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(6)  SAMUEL  CHEW,  son  of  Samuel  and  Henrietta  Maria 
(Lloyd)  Chew,  known  as  Samuel  Chew  of  “Herring  Bay”,  was 
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born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  and  there  died  in  1786.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Crowley  who  was  born  1729  in  Maryland  and 
died  1807  at  Sodus  Point,  New  York.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Crowley)  Chew  had  issue,  among  others: — 

I.  Samuel  Lloyd  Chew,  born  6 Sept.  1756  in  Anne  Arundel 
Co.,  Md:  died  1796:  married  1 July  1777  Dorothy  Har- 
rison and  had  issue : — 

a.  Samuel  Chew 

b.  Bennet  Chew 

c.  Henrietta  Maria  Chew,  married  to  Henry  C. 
Schnebley  of  Washington  Co. 

d.  Elizabeth  Chew,  married  (1)  Wm.  Deery:  (2) 
Eli  Beatty  of  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

II.  Henrietta  Maria  Chew,  born  21  March  1759  in  Anne 
Arundel  Co.  Md. : died  1847  in  Washington  Co.  Married 
Sept.  1775  Benjamin  Galloway  (1754-1831)  of  Wash- 
ington Co. 

III.  ELIZABETH  CHEW,  born  1765  in  Anne  Arundel 
Co.  Md. ; died  4 June  1854:  married  1781,  12-11  Colonel 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh,  who  died  at  Sodus  Point,  N.  Y.,  23 
October  1810. 
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CHEW-FITZHUGH  CHART 


*John  Chew 
c.  1590-1655  + 

(came  to  Va.  1621/2) 


* Samuel  Chew 
c.  1 62 5-1 676/73/ 1 5 
(in  Md.  1655-1677) 


— (1)  Sarah  . . . 

c.  1600-ante  1651 


1658/9 

— Anne  Ayres 

i635/40-i6954/j3 


*Samuel  Chew 

1660-171810/10 


Samuel  Chew 
16835/^-1736^31 

Samuel  Chew 
1 704- 1 7361/i5 


16824/14 

— (1)  Anne  .... 

| ...  -17024/8 

17038/26 

■ — Mary  Harrison 

i684IO/IO-i7258/24 


Henrietta  Maria  Lloyd 
. . -176512/10 


Samue 


Chew 


. -1786 


Peregrine  Fitzhugh 
I7595/i0-i8ioio/23 


— Elizabeth  Crowley 

| 1729-180  7 

178112/11 

— Elizabeth  Chew 

I !765-i8546/4 

iSaa2/^ 


William  Edwards 
i797I2/I3~i867 


Isaac  L.  Endress 

i8io^/i4— X8701/22 


— Maria  Fitzhugh 

| 17994/ I0-i  866 

i849IO/29 

— Helen  Elizabeth  Chew  Edwards 

18231 i/26-i86q4/i3 


* Colonial  Services 

John  Chew  (c.  1590-1655-b)  • • • Member  Va.  House  of  Burgesses  for 
Hog  Island  in  1623-1624,  1629;  for  York  County  1634,  1652. 

Samuel  Chew  (c.  1625-1676/7)  . . . Member  Md.  Assembly  for  Anne  Ar- 
undel County  1661;  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  1663;  Justice  of  the  County 
1665,  1668;  commissioned  member  of  the  Council  of  Md.  23  July  1669  and 
Justice  of  the  Provincial  Court  1669-1677;  Colonel  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
Militia  1675;  Member  of  the  Council  of  War  20  July  1676. 

Samuel  Chew  (1660-1718)  . . . Commissioner  of  the  Peace  for  Anne 

Arundel  Co.  Md.  1683. 

(The  services  above  described  afford  claims  to  eligibility  in  the  Societies  of 
Colonial  Wars  and  Colonial  Dames). 
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NOTES 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  parentage  of 
Elizabeth  Chew,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Crowley) 
Chew,  has  been  made  difficult  on  account  of  the  fact  that  several 
“Samuel  Chews”  were  living  in  Maryland  contemporaneously. 
Samuel  was  a favorite  baptismal  name  in  the  Chew  family.  By  the 
process  of  elimination,  however,  the  search  was  narrowed  down 
to  a certain  Samuel  Chew,  known  as  “of  Herring  Bay”,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland.  Taking  up  the  trail  at  this  point,  the 
following  facts  were  established: — 

(1)  In  1782,  William  Brent  of  Virginia,  owner  of  Kent 
Fort  Manor  on  Kent  Island,  Maryland,  died  leaving  Elinor,  Dan- 
iel Carroll  and  William  Brent  as  his  executors.  The  last  named 
was  also  his  heir  at  law.  They  sold  the  manor  to  Samuel  Chew 
about  May  1785.  Six  months  later  Chew  made  a will  and  in  1786 
he  died.  He  left  the  Manor  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  son  Samuel  Lloyd  Chew.  In  1787,  the  Manor, 
which  contained  2005  acres,  was  divided  and  the  South  half  deeded 
by  Samuel  Lloyd  Chew  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chew  died 
in  1807.  ...  In  1789,  Samuel  Lloyd  Chew  mortgaged  the  prop- 
erty to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  but  seems  to  have  paid  off  the 
mortgage  later.  He  died  in  1796,  leaving  four  children:  Samuel 
A.,  Bennet,  Henrietta  Maria  (who  married  Henry  C.  Schnebly  of 
Washington  Co.,  Md.),  and  Elizabeth  (who  married  (1)  William 
Deery  and  (2)  Eli  Beatty,  of  Washington  Co.,  Md.) 

(See  Md.  Historical  Magazine,  VI,  254.) 

(2)  Deed:  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  to  Elizabeth  Chew 
— Queen  Anne’s  County,  To  wit:  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
June,  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Ninety  Seven,  the  following  con- 
veyance was  brought  to  be  recorded  as  follows,  to  wit : 

This  indenture,  made  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  April, 

Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  seven  between  Charles  Carroll 
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of  Carrollton,  Esquire,  of  the  City  of  Annapolis,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Elizabeth  Chew  of  Washington  County,  of  the  other 
part:  Witnesseth  that  the  said  Charles  Carroll  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  current 
money,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath  re- 
leased, aliened,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed;  and  by  these  presents 
doth  release,  alien,  enfeoff  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Elizabeth 
Chew,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  one  moiety  or  half  part  of 
all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  called  Kent  Fort  Manor,  the 
said  moiety  or  half  part  being  the  Southern  extremity  of  Kent 
Island  ...  it  being  the  same  moiety  or  half  of  Kent  Fort 
Manor  which  was  mortgaged  to  the  said  Charles  Carroll  by  the 
said  Elizabeth  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  a Deed  of  Inden- 
ture bearing  date  the  twenty  second  day  of  October,  1787,  and 
recorded  among  the  Land  Records  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

(See  Deed  Records  of  Queen  Anne’s  Co.  Md.) 

(3)  Judge  T.  J.  C.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Washington 
County,  Maryland  (Vol.  I,  p.  140),  states  that  Peregrine  Fitz- 
hugh  married  Elizabeth  Chew,  who  died  in  1856  (sic!)  at  Sodus 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  that  she  was  “Elizabeth  Chew  of  Chew’s  Farm,” 
below  Williamsport,  and  a sister  of  “Mrs.  Benjamin  Galloway  ” 
Scharf’s  History  of  Western  Maryland  (Vol.  II.  p.  1026),  states 
that  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  married  “Elizabeth  Chew  of  Maryland.” 

(4)  St.  James  Parish,  at  Herring  Creek,  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  was  the  original  home  of  these  Chews,  and  its 
Register  gives  the  following  entries: 

Samuel  Lloyd  Chew  (son  of  Samuel  and  Eliz.th  Chew)  was 
born  6 Sept.  1756; 

Henrietta  Maria  Chew  (dau.  of  Samuel  and  Eliz.th  Chew)  was 
born  21  Mch.  1759; 

Benjamin  Galloway  married  Henrietta  Maria  Chew  5 Sept. 
1775; 
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Samuel  Lloyd  Chew  married  Dorothy  Harrison  1 July  1777 ; 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh  married  Elizabeth  Chew  11  Dec.  1781. 

(5)  Scharf’s  Hist,  of  Western  Maryland  (Vol.  II.  p.  1088) 
under  the  section  “Washington  County,”  states  that  Benjamin 
Galloway  died  19  Aug.  1831,  aged  77  years  and  7 months  (i.e.,  born 
January  1754)  ; and  Henrietta  Galloway  (his  wife)  died  21  April 
1847  aged  89  (i.e.  born  about  1759). 

As  Elizabeth  Chew  (who  married  Peregrine  Fitzhugh)  was 
the  sister  of  Henrietta  Maria  Chew  (who  married  Benjamin  Gallo- 
way) and  consequently  also  sister  of  Samuel  Lloyd  Chew  (b. 
1756),  they  were  all  children  of  Samuel  Chew,  “of  Herring  Bay,” 
who  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Chew  (1704-1736/7)  who  married 
Henrietta  Maria  Lloyd. 

(6)  L.  H.  Clark’s  Military  History  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 
(1883)  p.  108,  states: 

“Peregrine  Fitzhugh  settled  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  came  to  Geneva  in  1799 
and  resided  there  three  years;  improving  the  land  purchased 
some  time  before  at  Sodus  Point,  whither  he  moved  in  1803. 
He  died  23  Oct.  1810.  His  widow,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lloyd 
Chew,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  died  4 June  1854, 
aged  89  years.” 

(7)  Green’s  “Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,”  p.  373,  etc., 
states : 

“Ann  Frisby,  daughter  of  Peregrine  Frisby  of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  (1727-1793)  was  married  to  John  Rousby  who  died 
in  the  early  fifties.  In  1759,  she  was  married  to  Col.  William 
Fitzhugh,  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  not  in  a military  way,  but  as  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  Maryland.  Their  two  sons,  Pere- 
grine and  William  Fitzhugh  were  in  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  Revolution.  They  moved  to  upper  Marlborough, 
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where  they  lived  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Peregrine 
Fitzhugh,  aide  on  Washington’s  Staff,  married  Elizabeth  Chew 
of  Maryland;  William  Fitzhugh  married  Anne  Hughes  of 
Maryland.” 

(8)  Samuel  Lloyd  Chew  ( brother  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chew 
Fitzhugh)  was  1st  Lieut,  in  the  3rd  Md.  Battalion  of  the  Flying 
Camp,  July  to  Dec.  1776;  Captain  3rd  Md.  Regiment  10  Dec. 
1776,  but  did  not  accept  the  commission.  (See  Heitman’s  Register 
p.  153.) 

(9)  Recent  additional  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Culver  January 
16,  1926: 

1736  June  23 — Patent  to  “Chew’s  Farm”  of  5000  acres  issued 
to  Samuel  Chew,  Jr.  of  Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md. 
1753  Aug.  10 — Patent  to  “Chew’s  Farm”  of  5000  acres  issued 
to  Philemon  Lloyd  Chew  and  Bennet  Chew. 
1777  Aug.  — Samuel  and  Bennet  Chew  of  Anne  Arundel 
Co.,  Md.,  lease  120  acres  of  “Chew’s  Farm” 
to  John  Barnes. 

(Evidently  the  Samuel  Chew  of  1777  must  have  been  the 
heir  of  Philemon  Lloyd  Chew,  who  owned  the  1/2  interest 
with  his  twin  brother  Bennet  Chew  in  1753) . 

1781  Dec.  7 — Samuel  Chew  deeds  1/3  interest  of  an  un- 
divided half  to  his  dau.  Eliz.th  Crowley  Chew. 
(She  married  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  of  Washington  Co., 
Md.,  and  later  of  New  York  State). 

(This  last  named  Samuel  Chew  had  another  daughter 
Henrietta  Maria  Chew  who  married  Benjamin  Galloway 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  and  later  moved  to  “Chew’s 
Farm”  in  Washington  Co.) 

1801  June  13 — There  is  a division  of  the  farm  between  the 
two  daughters  who  probably  inherited  their 
Uncle’s  half. 
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1808  Aug.  18 — Peregrine  Fitzhugh  and  Eliz.th  Crowley  Fitz- 
hugh  deeded  about  1500  acres  of  “Chew’s 
Farm”  to  Thomas  Buchanan,  later  Judge 
Buchanan  of  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  who 
called  his  tract  “Wooburn.”  It  is  said  that 
Buchanan  built  the  present  Manor  House  at 
“Wooburn”  and  that  the  old  one  built  by  the 
Chews  was  torn  down. 
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Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Friesburg, 

Built  in  1768 


South  End  of  Fries  Mansion 

Friesburg,  N.  J. 


FRIES  ANCESTRY 


JACOB  FRIES  was  born  in  Germany  February  17,  1715, 
and  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Glasgow”  from  Rotterdam,  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia  on  or  about  September  9,  1738,  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  (a)  He  must  have  pros- 
pered in  the  land  of  his  adoption  as  in  1755,  seventeen  years  later, 
he  bought  a tract  of  324  acres  in  the  township  of  Alloway’s  Creek, 
in  Salem  County,  New  Jersey.  Here  he  erected  a large  brick  man- 
sion of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  Village  of  Friesburg,  called 
after  him,  the  house  still  standing  though  not  in  good  repair,  it  hav- 
ing passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Fries  heirs  some  years  since. 
Across  the  road  he  deeded  an  acre  of  ground  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  five  shillings  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Fries- 
burg, N.  J.  ( b ) This  church,  also  known  as  the  “Cohansey  Church,” 
was  organized  1726,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  to  be  celebrated 
this  year  (1926) , was  originally  called  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church, 
later  changed  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Friesburg, 

(a)  Taken  from  copy  of  lists  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, the  originals  being  on  file  in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  They  were 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  immediately  on  landing. 

( b ) Among  the  records  of  this  Church  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  Farmers 
National  Bank  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  a Deed,  dated  January  2,  1765,  from  Jacob 
Fries  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Friesburg,  N.  J.,  recorded  4th 
day  of  May,  1807,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  County  of 
Salem,  N.  J.  Books  of  Deeds,  page  305  etc.,  which  recites  at  some  length  the 
conveyance  to  Jacob  Fries  of  a tract  of  324  acres  in  the  Township  of  Alloway’s 
Creek  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  recorded  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  bearing  date  the 
25th  day  of  January  1755;  out  of  which  tract  said  Jacob  Fries  sold  one  acre  of 
land  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Friesburg,  Jan.  2,  1765,  for  the 
use  of  a church,  school  and  burying  ground,  reserving  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  descendants  a piece  3 perches  long  and  1 perch  wide  for  burial  purposes. 
Consideration  5 shillings. 
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N.  J.  (a)  The  present  brick  Church,  built  in  1768,  is  still  in  use 
and  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  Fries  plot  enclosed  by  a low  iron 
fence,  the  grave  of  Jacob  Fries  (b)  being  marked  by  a raised  table 
like  slab,  with  the  following  inscription  in  German. 

JACOB  FRIES 

ERSTER  FORDERER,  UND  AELTESTER  VIELE  JAHRE  LANG  AN 

der  Emanuels  Kirche  starb  den  21st  mertz,  1801. 

ALT  86  JAHRE. 

WIR  EILENNACH. 

translation:  JACOB  FRIES 

FIRST  ELDER,  AND  FOR  MANY  YEARS  THE  OLDEST, 

in  Emanuels  Church , died  the  21st  of  march,  1801 

AGED  86  YEARS. 

WE  SHALL  FOLLOW  SOON. 

MARGARETHA  (FRIES)  ENDRESS.  In  the  Baptis- 
mal Record  of  the  church  at  Friesburg  is  found  the  following: 

“Margaretha,  daughter  of  Jacob  Fries  and  Dorcas,  his  wife, 
born  July  14,  1781,  baptized  July  16,  1781,  the  parents  being 
the  sponsors”; 

and  in  the  list  of  pastors  and  visitations,  the  REV.  CHRISTIAN 
ENDRESS  [XV]  is  mentioned  several  times  as  officiating  at  the 
church  services  and  incidentally  as  being  entertained  by  Jacob 
Fries.  It  was  here  that  he  met  and  married  the  daughter  Margar- 
etha, locally  known  as  Pretty  Peggy  Fries.  She  died  in  Dansville, 
Newr  York,  Jan.  11,  1861. 

(o)  Friesburg  is  still  known  in  the  country  round  about,  the  sign  boards  still 
using  the  name,  but  nothing  of  the  village  remains  but  the  Church  and  the  Fries 
mansion.  A farm  house  nearby  is  stated  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tavern, 
where  the  stage  horses  were  changed  on  the  post  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Greenwich.  This  southwestern  part  of  New  Jersey  is  the  most  fertile  in  the 
state.  Bridgeton,  six  miles  from  Friesburg,  an  enterprising,  growing  city,  is  the 
center  of  this  rich  agricultural  section. 

( h ) In  the  church  records  is  found  the  following: 

“Jacob  Fries,  for  many  years  an  elder  and  benefactor  of  Eman- 
uels Church  and  congregation  was  born  the  17th  of  February, 

1715.  He  had  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  11  children,  of 
whom  2 sons  survive  him,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Dorcas,  6 
daughters  of  whom  4 are  yet  living.  He  died  March  21st, 

1801,  aged  86  years.” 


Margaretha  Fries,  Wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  Endress 


Known  as 


Pretty  Peggy  Fries 


